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pHATTE  R ’the  riFTH  and  fixty-recond.~Here  we/ee  the  , 
^  private  hlftbiry  of  the  empire  of  .Nice,*  before  Confliantinoplc  ‘ 
TV’as  recovered  from  the  Latins,  221-222  i  in  the  condu£l  of  the. 
firft  and  fecond  emperors,  222-224 ;  in  thaf  of  the  third,  224-225 ; 
in  that  of  the  guardians  of  the  fourth,  226-231.;  and  in  that  of. 


‘  progrefs  of. the  (Greeks ;  ‘the  prudent  and  gradual  advances,  of , 
*■  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a.rejgn  of  thirty^three  years,  relcued  the 
‘  proVilK^syfom  natimial  ,’and  foreign ‘ufurpers,’. till  he  prelled 
‘  on'‘all  lides  the^iihphrial  city,  a  leaflefe  and  fapleis  trunk  which’ 
‘  mull  fell  at'the'*  firft  ftfoke-of  tHe’axe. '  But  his  interior. and, 
‘  peaceable  adminiftration  is  ftill  more  deferving  of  notice  and 
I  ‘  pralfe.’i  '  He  therefore  purfues  the  fubjedl..  He  thus  digrelles 
j  widely  from  the  hiftory  of  the  ‘  decline  and  fall’  of  the  Roman, 
[empire,  more  widely  from  the  ‘  important’  circumftances  of 
either,  and  ftilLmbre  widely  from  ‘  the  moft  important.!  But 
Ms  digreffion.  does  not  connft  merely,  in.executing  what  he  fo, 
tNc.  REV.  vbL.’xill.  JUNE  1789.  ^  digreffionally . 
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tligreflionally  propofcs.  T  he  ‘  interior  and  peaceable  adm^ 

‘  nillration’  becomes,  in  his  amplifying  hands,  a  hillory.  And 
St  is  not  the  hiftory  merely,  of  the  conqueror  here  alluded  to : 
it  is  the  hiftory  of  his  fon,  of  his  foil’s  fon,  &c.  Thus  does  one 
digre^on  come  riding  upon  the  back  of  another, 

Velut  undu  fnpervenit  undam. 

The  chapter  then  goes  on  to  ftiew  us  the  entrance  of  the 
guardian  of  the  Greek  emperour  into  Conftantinople,  232-233; 
his  conduct  towards  it,  233-234.;  his  depofing  and  blinding  the 
young  emperour,  234;  the  difeontents  of  the  clergy  at  this, 
235-237  ;  his  recovering  fome  provinces  of  the  empire  from  the 
Latins,  237-238  ;  his  attempting  to  unite  the  eaftern  and  the 
wellern  church,  in  vain,  238-242  ;  the  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  being  formidable  to  the  Cjreek  emperour,  243 ;  his  hiftory, 
*43-244;  his  dehgns  againft  the  emperour,  245;  prevented  by 
a  rebellion,  6cc.  in  his  own  dominions,  245-248 ;  fome  of  the 
troops  that  had  been  fighting  in  Sicily  taken  into  the  emperour’s 
pay,  248-250;  their  fucceifes  againft  the  Turks,  250;  their 
clilordcrly  behaviour  to  the  fubjects  of  the  empire,  250 ;  their 
infclencc  to  the  emperour,  250-251;  their  defeating  the  troops 
of  the  empire,  251-252;  their  feizing  Athens  and  Greece, 
253-254;  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  Athens,  255-256.  Here  ve 
have  fome  very  extraordinary  digrefTions.  Such  is  the  account 
of  attempting  to  unite  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches,  by  re- 
ducinn:  the  faith  of  the  eaftern  to  the  creed  of  the  wefterru  and 
bv  fubjcciing  both  to  the  lupremacy  of  the  pope.  It  is  purely  a 
point  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  civil 
hiftory  of  the  empire.  It  has  Icfs,  if  poffible,  to  the  hiftory  of 
its  decline  and  fall.  And  it  has,  if  pofiible,  itill  lefs  to  a  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  important  circumftanccs  in  them.  In  p.  12 1  we 
were  told,  as  an  excufc  for  entering  into  a  long  labyrinth  of 
theology,  that  ^  the  fchifm  of  Conftantinople,  by  alienatin; 
‘  her  moil  ufeful  allies,  and  piwoking  her  moft  dangerous  ene- 

*  mics,  has  precipitated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  cm- 
^  pirc  m  the  Eall.’  We  then  faw  thefe  allies  and  thefe  enemies, 
reducing  Conftantinople,  and  giving  fcveral  emperours  to  it. 
Here  then,  of  courfe,  terminated  fur  the  reign  of  the  Latins, 
this  reparation  of  the  two  churches.  Bui,  it  feems,  this  fepa- 
ration  was  not  cured^  even  by  the  Latins.  So  little  was  the 
union  an  objctl  of  the  Latin  attempt,  tliat  it  was  never  made 
though  they  fucceeded.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Genoefe  in 
p.  203,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperours  of  Nice; 
againft  their  Latin  brethren  of  Conftantinople.  Even  in  p.2C7 
we  hear,  that  ‘  the  reign  of  the  Latins  conpined  the  Jepar'athn 

•  of  the  two  churches.’  And  we  lee  that  feparation  now  at¬ 

tempted. 
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(cmpted,  ferioufly  and  formally,  to  be  taken  away.  So  utterly 
infignificant,  even  from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  ozvn  narration,  docs  the 
union  or  the  feparation  of  the  churches  appear,  as  a  civil  inci¬ 
dent!  So  utterly  indefenfible,  even  from  his  own  ftate  of  fails, 
is  Mr.  Gibbon’s  long  excurfion  before  into  the  regions  of  his 
own  romantic  divinity  !  And  fo  wildly  wanton  again  does  his 
prefent  digreffion  appear,  upon  the  face  of  his  own  hiftory  I  But 
he  clofes  the  chapter  with  a  digreffion,  flill  more  wildly  wanton 
than  this.  The  hiftorian  afTumes  the  traveller.  He  leaps  out 
of  the  orbit  of  hiftory.  He  lights  upon  the  ground  of  Athens. 
He  thus  exceeds  the  fpirit,  of  concluding  his  laft  chapter  with 
the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Courtenay.  And  he  concludes 
his  prefent,  with  deferibing  the  ftate  of  Athens  as  it  is  at  this 
moment.'  He  has  thus  formed  a  digreffion,  that  overtops  all  his 
former,  that  recoils  with  a  compleater  energy  from  the  couriC 
of  his  hiftory,  and  wanders  more  glorioully  aftray  from  the  path 
of  propriety. 

P.  226.'  ‘  The  caufe  was  decided,  according  to  the  new  jurif 
^  prudence  of  the  Latins^  by  fingle  combat.’  This  is  very  in- 
judicioufly  afterted.  The  caufe  was  tried  and  the  combat 
I  undertaken,  not  at  Conftantinople  after  the  re-eftabliftimcnt  of 
the  empire  at  its  ancient  capital,  but  even  while  it  yet,  con¬ 
tinued  at  Nice.  In  fiich  deflate  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  fitu- 
atiqn  of  continual  warfare  with  the  Latins  of  Conftantinople, 
it  is  abfdliitcly  impdffible  for  the  jurifprudence  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Latins.  Tt  'was  undoubtedly  "a  "part  of  the  ancient  and 
original  jurifprudence  of  the  Greeks.  Accordingly  we  fee  the 
ferj?  ordeal  in  Mr.‘  Gibbon  himfelf,  equally  ufed  at  the  fame  time 
and  in  the*  fame  place  by  the  Greeks  (p.  226-227).  And  we 
tven  fee  both  in  p.  229  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  abolifhed  by  the  fame 
Greeks  at  the  fame  place,  and  ftill  before  the  recovery  of  the 
old  capital  from  the  Latins.  Both  relultcd  aflliredly  from  the 
judiciary  proceedings  of  the  earlieft  ages.  The  waters  of  jealoujyi 
|2mong  the  Jews,  carry  the  principle  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
jThe  cuftom  of  the  Gernians  upon  the  Rhine,  even  (b  late  as 

file  days  of  Julian,  in  trying  the  chaftity  of  their  wives  by 
iirowing  their  children  into  the  river  5  has  a  near  affinity  with 
Jewifli  mode  of  purgation,  and  a  ftill  nearer  with  the  water- 
jOrdeal  of  our  own  country.  THcfe  ferve  fufficiently  to  ftiew  at 
:*^nee,  the  antiquity  and  the  extenlivenefs  of  thefe  judiciary 
i^inds  of  divination.  The  Greeks  would  be  lure  to  have  them, 
P  well  as  the  Jews.  And  the  two  incidents  here  noticed  by 
r'lr.  Gibbon,  Ihew  evidently  that  they  had  them. 

P.  253.  ‘  By  the  Latins  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  ftyled  ly 
\j^ruption  Megas  Kurios  or  Grand  Sire.^  This  is  a  perfecSl; 

'  In  what  country  would  the  Latins  call  the  Latin  lord 
i  D  d  i  of 
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of  Thebes  by  a  Greek  title  ?  Or,  if  they  did,  in  what  counti^ 
may  we  pronounce  this  2.  corruption?  And  in  what  country 
will  grandfire  Hand  for  a  tranflation  of  KVfiof  ? 


Die  quiLus  in  terrisy  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo, 


P.  256.  ‘  It  would  not  be  cafy/  he  fays  concerning  the  prt^ 
fent  Athens,  ‘  in  the  country  of  Plato  and  Dcnionhencs,  to 
‘  find  a  reader,  or  a  copy,  of  their  works/  This  is  fatire  over, 
charged.  The'prcfcnt  iVthenians  are  not  fo  inattentive  to  the 
writings  of  their  forefathers.  The  late  Mr.  Wood  tells  us  in 
his  Ellay  on  Homer,  as  wc  remember,  that  he  read  Homer  with 
a  Oreck  fchoolmallcr  at  Athens. 

‘  P.  229.  ‘  The  fadlious  nobles  were  reduced  or  opprefleJ 
*  by  the  afeendant  of  his  genius.’  For  afeendant  read  'noftro 
pcriculo  ojcendancy. 

Chapter  the  sixth  or  fixty-third. - This  contains  the  dif- 

putes  of  the  emperour  with  the  patriarch,  257-259,  certainly 
iio  circumftance  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire ;  the  cha- 
fader  of  John  Cantacuzenus  as  an  hiftorian,  259-260,  a  point 
improper  in  the  text  of  any  hiftory,  and  peculiarly  fo  in  the 
text  of  this ;  difputes  of  the  emperour  with  his  grandfon,  260-262; 
the  grandfon  breaking  out  into  rebellion,  262-263;  forcing  the 
emperour  to  abdicate,  264-265  ;  his  own  reign,  265-267 ;  hii 
young  foil’s  guardian,  267-268 ;  the  guardian  ill-treated, 
268-270;  breaking  out  into  rebellion,  but  defeated,  270-271; 
ftill  maintaining  the  rebellion,  272  ;  atlaft  vidorious,  272-275; 
the  young  emperour  foon  taking  up  arms  againft  him,  275-276; 
the  guardian  again  vidorious  and  now  feizing*the  throne,  277; 
driven  from  it  by  a  revolt  in  fiivour  of  the  young  emperour, 

277- 278  ;  an  account  of  the  divine  light  of  Mount  I'habor, 

278- 280,  an  amazing  digreflion,  being  a  diflertation  on  fome 
wild  notion  of  the  Quietifts,  and  introduced  merely  from  the 
dethroned  guardian  wTiting  a  book  concerning  it ;  the  ftatc  of 
the  Genoefe  fettled  clofe  to  Confiantinoplc,  280-283 ;  their 
breaking  out  into  fuccefsful  rebellion,  283-285;  the  Venetian 
fleet  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  empire,  285  ;  and  the  Genoefe 


beating  the  fleets  of  both,  286-287.  In  this  chapter,  allowing! fi 
all  the  other  articles  to  be  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  thelh 
decline  and  foil  of  the  empire,  important  circumftances,  and  I  a 
very  important  too  yet  v/e  have  no  lefs  than  three  apparently!  / 
digreflSonal.  The  laft  of  thefc  Indeed  is  fo  grofsiy  digreftionah|8 
that  it  fervc5^  with  others  preceding,  to  ftiew  the  author  totally 
void  even  ot  aU  critical  decency.  Nor  can  we  too  much  ex* 
pofe  this  bold  immodefty  of  writing,  becaufe  it  is  little  noticed!  7 
by  the  herd  of  critics,  becaufe  it  is  deftru^5live  of  all  rcgularit)'!^ 
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In  compofition,  and  forms  a  kind  of  Gothic  edifice,  a  mafs  of 
parts,  but  no  whole.  And  the  author  was  feduced  into  the  laft 
digrelBon,  by  the  un-refifting  feeblencfs  of  a  judgment  that  has 
fo  long  given  way;  and  by  a  ftrangc  fondnefs  in  his  fpirit,  for 
prancing  over  the  fields  of  theology,  (hewing  the  lightncfs  of  his 
beds  in  the  giddinefs  of  his  motions,  and  betraying  the  ignorance 
of  his  inexperience  in  the  wanton  mettle  of  his  blood.  . 

P.  257,  ‘  Nor  were  the  flames  of  hell  lefs  dreadful  to  his 

*  fancy,  than  thofe  of  a  Catalan  or  TurkKh  war.*  When  we 
firft  read  this  fcntence,  we  fuppofed  the  printer  had  fubftituted 
lefs  by  miftake  for  more.  So  muft  any  man  have  written,  who 
believed  the  exiftence  of  hell.  But  Mr.  Gibbon,  we  fear  for 
his  fake,  does  not.  This  paflage  (hews  too  plainly,  he  does  not. 
And  thus,  wuth  a  bold  defiance  of  the  cominon-fenfe  and  com¬ 
mon  feelings  of  mankind,  he  makes  the  terrors  of  eternity,  of 
which  ever^  good  man  muft  think  with  deep  awe,  to  be  lefs 
formidable  in  themfelves  than — a  hoft  of  Catalans  or  an  army  of 
Turks. 

P.  29,  Note.  *  The  ingenious  comparifon  with  Mofes  and 
‘  Cxfar,  is  fancied  hy  his  French  tranflator.*  What  this  meant, 
we  guejfed  as  we  read  it.  But  we  foon  found,  that  we  guclTea 
wrong.  ^  It  is  obferved*  of  Cantacuzenus,.fays  Mr.  Gibbon  a 
few  lines  lower  in  the  text,  than  the  place  referred  to  in  the 
note ;  ‘  that,  like  Mofes  and  Csefar,  he  was  the  principal  adlor 
‘  in  the  feenes  which  he  deferibes.*  And  we  now  fee,  that 
when  Mr.  Gibbon  fays  this  comparifon  was  fancied^  he  rpeans 
it  was  fuggejled  by  the  fancy. — P.  264.  *  The  vajl  filence  of  the 

*  palace.*  We  thus  find  that  boyifni^  which  ^Ir.  Gibbon  has. 
borrowed  from  Tacitus,  affronting  our  tafte  again. — P.  267.  ‘She 

‘  was  regenerated  and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia.*  He  means,  re^ 
hoptifed. — P.  281.  ‘  His  vigorous  government  contained  the 
‘  Genoefe  of  Galata  within  thofe  limits.*  Here  the  ufc  of  the 
word  contained^  is  more  Latin  than  Englifh. 

Chapter  seventh  and  fixty-fourth. — r-The  contents  of  this 
VC,  the  general  conquefts  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  under  Zingis, 
289-290 ;  his  code  of  laws,  290-292  ;  his  particular  conquefts 
in  China,  292-294;  in  Carizme,  Tranfoxiana,  Perfia,  and 
fome  independent  parts  of  Tartary,  294-296;  Ae  conquefts  of 
his  four  firft  fucceflbrs  in  China,  297-299 ;  in  the  countries 
adjoining  to  China,  299 ;  in  Perfia,  299-300 ;  in  Armenia, 
Anatolia,  &c.  300-30 1 ;  in  Kipzak,  RulTia,  Pola^id,  Hungary, 
&c.  301-304;  and  in  Siberia,  304-305;  the  change  of  manners 
in  the  Tartar  emperours  upon  this  fuccefs,  305-306;  the  Tar- 
tvs  in  China  adopting  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  306-307  ; 
yet  expelled  by  the  Chinefe,  307 ;  the  other  conquefts  becoming 
independent  of  the  emperours,  307;  m^y  becoming  Maho^ 
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nicUns,  307-308  ;  the  efcape  of  the  Ro?nan  empire  from  their  armi^ 
308-310  i  and  the  decline  of  their  power,  310.  All  this  is 
evidently  a  chain  -  of  continued  digreflions.  There  is  only  one 
article  out  of  feventeen,  that  has  any  connexion  even  wdth  the 
full  hiflory  of  the  empire.  The  hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  has  no  more  connection  with  it,  than  a  hiftory  of 
the  revolutions  in  the  moon,  or  of  the  phyfical  convulfions  in 
our  globe.  Mr.  Gibbon  himfclf  acknowledges,  that  it  has  not; 
in  the  noticed  efcape  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  Tartar 
arms.  This  therefore  is  the  only  point  of  the  long  narrative, 
that  ought,  in  juftice  to  his  plan  and  his  promifes,  to  have  been 
noticed  at  all.  Yet,  under  his  conduct,  the  Tartars,  like  Cato, 
enter  the  theatre,  and  then — go  out  again.  Hearings  them 
upon  the  ftage,  as  Homer  brings  half  his  heroes,  merely  to  be 
knocked  upon  the  head.  And  at  the  clofe  of  the  whole  we  are 
told,  after  the  Tartars  had  proved  totally  innoxious  to  the  Ro. 
.man  empire ;  that  ‘  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  fcope 
^  to  the  rife  progrefs  of  the  Ottoman  empire.^  He  thus  erefts 
the  empire  of  the.  Tartars,  to  fweep  it  away  with  a  bru(h  of  his 
hand,  and  to  raife  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans  upon  the  ground; 
and  two-and-twenty  pa^es.  are  employed,  when  two  would 
have  been  too  many.  ,  1  he  chapter,  then  goes  on  to  the  origin 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  3 1 0-31 1 ;  the  fuccefles  of  their  founder 
Othman  againll  the  empire,  311-312;  the  fuccefles  of  his  fon 
Orchan  againft  it,  312-315;  the  firft.paflage  of  the  Turks 
into  Europe,  315-316  Orchan’s  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Roman  emperour,  316-317;  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  in  Europe,  3*8-319;  their  making  Adrianople  their  ca¬ 
pital  there,  319;  their  redueftion  of  Bulgaria,  &c.  3x9-320; 
their  appointment  of  the  Janizaries,  320-321;  their  reduflion 
of 'Macedonia,  Theflaly,  and  Greece,  322;  the  charafter  of 
the  conqueror,  322-323 ;  his  invafion  of  Hungary,  323  ;  his 
defeat  of  the* Hungarians  and  French,  323-325  ;  his  conduct 
to  his  French  captives,  325-327;  the  dilTenlions  among  the 
Greeks,  327-329  ;  the  diftrefs  of  the  empire,  329 ;,  Conftanti- 
nople  beueged  by  the  Turks,  329;  relieved  by  a  fleet  of 
French,  329-330 ;  again  beficged  by  the  Turks,  and  again  re¬ 
lieved  accidentdly  by  Tamerlane,  330.  Thus,  more  than 
of  the  whole  chapter,  is  entirely  foreign  to  it.  Yet,  in  this 
very  chapter,  Mr.  Gibbon  can  fpeak  of  the  hiftory  of  Chal- 
condyles,  as  one  ‘  whofe  proper  fubjedb  is  drowned  in  a  fca  of 
*  cpifode.*  So  keen  is  Mr.  Gibbon  to  difeern  the  faults  of 
another,  and  fo  blind  to  the  view  of  his  own,  even  when  he  is 
juft  come  from  the  particular  commiflion  of  them.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Chalcondyles.  But  no  words 
can  xnore  appofttely  pidlure  forth  Mr.  Gibbon’s.  His  ‘  pro{)er 
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^  fubjeft  is*  a£lually  ‘  drowned  in  a  fea  of  cpifode.*  And  he 
has  dafticd  o£F  his  own  character  very  happily,  in  that  of  the 
other,  ^  I  have  long  fince  alTertcd  my  claim,*  he  fays  on  pre¬ 
paring  to  wander  away  with  the  Tartars  above,  ‘  to  introduce 
‘  the  nations,  the  immediate  or  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of 
‘  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  refufe  myfclf  to  thofe  events,* 
the  conquefts  of  the  'Tartars,  ‘  which,  from  their  uncommon 
‘  magnitude,  will  intereft  a  philofophic  mind  in  the  hiilory  of 
blood*  (p.  288).  This  is  Mr.  Gibbon’s  apology  for  rambling 
over  half  the  globe  with  the  Tartars.  He  fufpeC,led  he  was 
going  to  be  devious,  and  thought  to  deceive  himfelf  and  his. 
reader  by  an  apology.  The  eye  of  the  mole  can  juft  difeern 
light  enough,  to  know  he  is  expofing  himfelf  to  the  danger  of 
being  feen.  But  he  inftantly  dives,  to  avoid  his  danger.  And 
Mr.  Gibbon  fees,  excufes,  and  runs  into  it.  He  has  long 
‘  aflerted  his  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the  immediate  or 

*  the  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.*  He 
therefore  ‘  introduces  a  nation,’  that,  by  his  oiun  account^  was  not 
‘  the  immediate^  was  not  even  ‘  the  reinote^  author  pf  the  falid 
This  is  a  glaring  proof  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  poA^ers  of  reafoning, 

^  Nor  can  I  refufe  myfelff  he  adds,  ‘  to  thofe  events,*  not  as  in 
the  chain  of  thought  and  of  propriety  he  ought  to  have  faid, 
which  relate  to  fome  fpecial  ^  authors  of  the  fall,*  but  ‘  which, 

^  from  their  uncommon  magnitude^  will  interejl.a  philofophic  mind 
‘  in  the  hiftory  of  blood.*  Mr.  Gibbon  evidently  faw  the  ab- 
furdity  of  his  digreflion,  but  ^  could  not  refuie  himfelf*  to  it. 
The  paroxyfm  of  rambling ~was  upon  him,  and  he  could  not 
refill  it.  *  His  mind  is  ever  ready  to  catch  at  any  ‘  events  of  un- 
^  common  magnitude,*  however  foreign  they  may  be  to  his  plan, 
•and  however  contrary  to  his  promile.  It  was  fo,  at  his  outlet 
in  the  hiftory.  It  is  now  a  thoufand  times  more  fo,  from  his 
long  habits  of  digreflion.  And,  from  both,  unable  to  withlland 
the  temptation,  yet  fenfible  it  was  a  temptation,  he  throws  the 
dull  of  an  apology  in  his  own  eyes  and  the  reader’s;  but 
wilfully  turns  off  in  yt  from  his  natural  courlc  of  ideas,  which 
would  have  led  the  reader  and  him  to  detect  the  falfenejs  of  the 
apology.  Inftead  of  reprefenting  the  Tartars,  as  ^  authors*  in 
any  degree  ‘  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;*  he  reprefents  their 
tranfaclions  as  events,  that  ‘  will  intereft  a  philofophic  miud  in 

*  the  hiftory  of  blood.*  He  thus  acknowledges,  very  plainly, 
the  epifodicat  n2X\xxtt  of  his  Tartar  hiftory  here  ;  by  defecting  the 
ground  of  j unification,  which  he  had  taken  firft,  and  on  which 
alone  it  could  be  juftified ;  and  turning  oft'  to  a  ground,  upon 
which  he  might  juftify  the  hiftory  of  any  active  nation,  or  the 
account  of  any  turbulent  empire,  upoi>  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Contradictions*  P-  289-290.  Text.  ‘  The  Khan  of  the 
^  Keraltes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Prefter  John,  had  cor- 
‘  refpondcd  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe/ 
&c.  'Note.  ^  The  Khans  of  the  Keraites  were  moft  probably 
‘  incapable  of  reading  the  pompous  cpiftles,  compofed  in  their  name 
‘  by  the  Nejiorian  miJJionariesJ* — P.298.  Text.  ‘  In  the  attack 
‘  and  defence  of  places’  by  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars,  ‘ — the  ufc 
‘  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and  bombs  appears  as  ^z  familiar  practice  J" 
Note:'^*‘  1  depend  on  the  knov/ledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Pere 
*  Gaubil,  who  tranflates  the  Chinefe^  text  of  the  annals  of  the 
‘  Moguls  or  Yuen  (p.  71,  93,  153).^  So  far  the  note  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  text.  TThen  a  flight  doubt  concerning  the  ve^ 
raciiy  of  the  text,  intrudes  upon  us :  ‘  but  I  am  ignorant,  at 
‘  zubat  time  thefe  annals  were  compofed  and  publijhed.’*  Yet, 
upon  the  credit  of  thefe  very  annals,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  afferted 
the  ufe  of  gunpowder,  to  have  been  ‘  a  familiar  praftice’  at 
that  particular  time.  He  then  advances  into  higher  than  doubts. 
He  brings  a  ftrong  argument  of  prefumption,  againjt  both  their 
veracity  and  his  own.  ‘  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who, 

‘  ferved  as  engineers  at  the  fiege  of  Siengyangfou  (1.  ii.  c.  61. 

^  in  Ramufio,  tom.  ii.  See  Gaubil,  p.  155-157)5  muji  have  felt 
‘  and  related  the  effects  of  this  deJlruCiive  powder y  and  their  floue 
‘  is  a  weighty^  and  almoji  deciftvey  objedtion.’  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
thus  brought  an  objection  ‘  weighty,  and  almoft  decifive/. 
againft  the  truth  of  his  oivn  aflertion.  And  he  arraigns  himfelf 
and  his  text  of  faljhoody  at  the  bar  of  his  notes. 

Chapter  eighth  or  fixty-fifth.- - This  contains  the  private 

hiftory  of  Tamerlane  to  his  gaining  the  royalty  of  Tranfoxiana, 
331-335,  all  digreffional ;  his  conquefts  in  Perfia,  335-336, 
equally  (figrelfional ;  his  reduftion  of  Ormuz,  Bagdad,  Edella, 
and  Georgia,  336-337,  equally  digreffional;  his  fuccelTes  in 
Turkeftan,  Kipzak,  and  Ruffia,  33S-3395  equally  digreffional ; 
his  redudtion  of  Azoph,  Serai,  and  Aftrachan,  338-339,  equally 
digreffional;  his  conquefts  in  India,  339-3415  equally  di¬ 
greffional;  angry  letters  between  him  and  the  Turkilh  empe- 
rour,  342-345,  equally  digreffional;  his  invafion  of  Syria,  now 
poircfled  by  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt,  345-3475  equally  di¬ 
greffional ;  his  march  into  the  Turkifh  dominions,  348-349; 
his  defeat  of  the  Turks,  .349-351';  his  redudlion  of  all  their 
their  dominions  in  Afia,  351-352 ;  his  reception  of  the  Turkifli 
emperour,  352-353,  again  digreffional ;  the  ftory  of  his  putting 
him  in  an  iron  cage  examined,  353-356,  equally  digreffional ; 
his  nuking  the  Roman  emperour  (wear  to  pay  him  the  fame 
tribute,  ^ich  had  been  paid  to  the  Turks,  357;  his  fuccelTes 
ageioft  other  powers,  359,  again  digreffional  5*  his  triumph  and 
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feftivky  after  all,  359-360,  equally  digreffional ;  his  preparations 
for  invading  China,  360,  .equally  digrefilonal ;  his  death  baffling 
his  defigns,  360-361,  equally  digreffional;  his  character  exa¬ 
mined  and  his  merits  afeertained,  361-364,  equally  digreffional; 
the  hiftory  of  the  Turks  after  Bajazet’s  defeat,  364-36 7, equally 
digreffional ;  the  .Genoefe  affifting  the  Turks  of  Afia  to  reduce 
the  Turks  pf  Europe,  367-368,  equally  digreffional;  the  ftatc 
of  the  Roman  empire,  369 ;  the  emperour  offending  both  the 
rival  kings  of  the  Turks,  370-371;  Conftantiiiople  befieged  by 
the  viftorious  rival,  but  beating  him  off,  371;  the  emperour  . 
fubmitting  to  pay  a  tribute  as  before,  and  to  relinquiih  almoft 
all  the  country  without  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  37 1 ;  the  he¬ 
reditary  fucceffion  of  the  royalty  among  the  Turks,  372-373, 
again  digreffional;  the  education  and  difciplinc  of  the  Turks, 
373-375,  equally  digreffional;  and  an  effay  on  the  invention 
and  ufe  of  gunpowder,  as  pra£lifed  in  the  late  fiege  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  375-377.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-feven  articles,  no  lefs 
than  nineteen  are  merely  digreffional  ;  having  only  a  general 
connexion  with  the hiftory  of  the  empire,  haviiig  none  at  all 
with  the  hiftory  of  its  decline  and  fall^  and  having  lefs  than  none 
(if  poffible)  with  the  important  circumftances  of  either.  But 
Mr.  Gibbon  catches  at  the  flighteft  thread  that  is  floating  in 
the  air,  in  order  to  waft  himfelf  along  in  queft  of  his  prey.  If 
the  Turks  be  foes  to  the  empire,  he  will  give  us  circumftantial 
I  accounts  of  the  Turks.  If  the  Tartars  of  Tamerlane  be  foes  to 
L  Joes  of  the  empire,  he  will  be  equally  circumftantial  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tartars.  And  inftead  of  a  really  general  account, 
that  fhall  juft  Jketch  out  their  hiftory  to  the  period  of  their  con- 
‘  neftion  with  the  empire,  and  then  dwell  upon  it  particularly; 

'  he  gives  us  his  general  hiftory,  replete  with  particular  anecdotes, 
and  fpreading  through  a  variety  of  pages,  and  is  as  circum¬ 
ftantial  before  the  connection  as  after  it.  We  have  feen  this, 
in  the  hiltory  of  Zingis  and  his  Tartars  before ;  though  their 
tranfaftions  had  only  a  negative  connection  with  the  empire,  and 
the  account  of  them  concludes  with  their  not  affecting  the  em¬ 
pire  at  all.  We  here  fee  it  again,  in  the  hiftory  of 'ramerlanc 
,  and  his  Tartars  ;  where  the  only  fpjdcrs  ilmead  of  connedtion  is, 
that  they  advanced  to  the  Hellelpont,  after  having  reduced  the 
Turks  in  Afia,  and  made  the  emperour  vow  the  homage,  and 
promife  the  tribute,  which  he  had  paid  to  the  Turks  before.  Yet 
that  is  twenty  pages  in  quarto,  and  this  fixtecn.  Thus,  bccaufe 
the  dread  of  Zingis  prevented  the  Sivedes  and  Frizelanders^  from 
.^oing  to  the  herring-fifhery  of  England,  and  the  EngliJJjy  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  fifliery  to  themfelves,  lowered  the  price  confiderably 

I  In  all  the  markets  of  England  ;  from  this  almoft  invifible  fila- 
nicnt  of  air,  if  he  was  writing  the  hiftory  of  England,  he 

would 
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would  think  himfclf  juftificd,  in  giving  us  his  circumftantial 
abftraft  of  the  tranfactions  of  Zingis,  even  in  fuch  a  hiftory. 
No  fence  can  fcrve  to  keep  in  this  (kipping  deer.  And  his 
whole  hiftory  ftrongly  reminds  us  of  the  ifland  at  Rome,  which 
has  two  bridges  to  it,  and  a  church  and  a  monaltery  upon 
it;  and  yet  was  formed  originally,  of  Tarquin's  Jheaves  of 
corn.  1  he  hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  is  thus  formed  by  accretions  and  deterrations,  from 
the  full  hiftory  of  the  empire,  and  from  almoft  every  other  hif- 
•  tory  in  the  world.  Nor  has  the  author  the  diferetion  in  di 
grefling,  to  keep  oft  all  fubordinatc  and  acccfl'ary  digreffion? 
He  indulges  himfelf  in  the  full  and  free  licence  of  digreflions 
ipoH  digrellions.  When  he  has  led  Tamerlane  by  the  hand,  to 
the  defeat  of  the  I'urks  ;  he  muft  fuper-add  to  his  general  di- 
grcflion,  a  particular  one  by  the  way,  in  a  dilTertation  about  the 
iron  cage  of  Bajazet.  Nor  has  he'  even  the  prudence,  when 
he  has  brought  down  this  fide-hijlory  to  that  point  of  his  own, 
for  which  he  wrote  it ;  there  to  terminate  all  his  digreflions,  to 
leave  the  bye-road  by  which  he  had  been  rounding  about  to  the 
main  one,  and  now  to  purfuc  the  main  road  fteadily  for  a  while. 
No  !  He  ftrikes  dircdly  acrofs  the  main  road  again,  and  diverges 
from  it  on  the  other  fide.  And  when  he  has  made  Tamerlane, 
after  ail  his  conquefts,  to  reduce  the  empire  into  the  fame  fub- 
miflion  and  tribute,  which  it  had  paid  the  Turks;  he  does  not 
then  elefe  his  divarications  with  'I'arherlane,  as  we  expedt  even 
the  moft  impertinent  of  digreflbrs  to  do,  becaufe  he  has  reached 
the  grand  goal  of  all  his  digreflions.  He, goes  on  in  his  ex- 
curfions,  to  give  us  'Famerlane’s  fuccefl'es  againft:  other  powers, 
to  paint  his  triumph  and  feftivity  after  all,  nay  to  tell  us  his 
preparations  for  invading  China,  to  baffle  them  by  his  death, 
even  then  to  examine  his  character  formally,  and  to  afcertaiii 
his  merits  precifely.  Mr.  Gibbon  muft  thus  appear,  with  every 
allowance  that  can  be  made  him,  and  with  every  fobriety  that 
can  be  ufed  in  confidering  his  condudl ;  the  moft  allonifliing  di- 
grefibr  that  ever  pretended  to  write  hiftory,  even  when  he  has 
lomc  little  femblance  of  connexion  between  his  hiftory  and  his 
4igreffio:i5. 

359.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  gravely  adopted  a  wild  llroke  of 
Oriental  bembaft,  as  his  own:  ‘  whole  forefts  were  cut  down  to 
^  fupply  fuel  for  his  kitchens,’  at  a  particular  feaft. 

Contradidlions.  P.  332.  'Fext.  ‘  It  is  believed  in  the  empire 
^  andy^/w/Vy  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  compofed — the 

‘  'rnf  ituiions  of  his  government.’  Note.  ^  Shaw  Allum,  the 
preibnt  mogul,  rcads^  values^  but  cannot  imitate^  the  injlitutioni 
‘  of  kis  great  ancef  or. ^  I'he  text  aflerts  the  cxiftence  of  Fa- 
,  merlanc’s  hi'lliutisnsy  only  as  an  obje^  of  belief.  The  note 
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indireilly  contradicts  the  text,  by  mounting  much  higher  in  the 
(bale  of  affurance,  and  turning  belief  into  certainty.  Shaw  Allum 
adlually  ‘  reads,’  adually  ‘  values,’  this  work  ‘  of  his  great  an- 
‘  ceftor’  Tamerlane.  Yet  wc  have  ftill  doubts  thrown  out  im¬ 


mediately,  as  if  Shaw  Allum  was  not  fo  good  a  judge  as  Mr. 
Gibbon,  what  is  really  the  compofition  ‘  of  his  great  anceftor.* 

*  The  Englifh  tranllator,’  as  the  note  adds,  ‘  relies  cn  their  in^ 
‘  ternal  evidence  ;  but,  if  any  f if  pi  cions  Jhould  arife  of  fraud  and 
‘  fiPAon^  they  whll  not  be  dfpelled  by  Major  Davy’s  letter;  The 

*  Orientals  have  never  cultivated  the  art  cf  criticijti:.*  Thus,  what 
is  noticed  in  the  text  as  only  believed^  is  then  aflerted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  note  to  be  certain^  and  is  left  at  laft  doubtfuU 
And,  after  all,  Mr.  Gibbon  repeatedly  refers  to  the  work  as  not 
doubtful,  as  than  believed,  as  certain  again.  I'he  judge¬ 
ment  of  a  fceptick  mav  become  fo  vitiated  and  debilitated  by 
the  exercife  of  fcepticilm,  we  fuppofe,  as  not  to  fettle  peremp¬ 
torily  upon  any  point,  to  fluctuate  between  certainty  and  doubt 
on  the  plaineft,  and  to  be  fometimes  doubtful,  fornetimes  cer¬ 
tain,  and  yet  doubtful  ftill,  Scepticifni  is  thus  to  the  mind, 
what  opium  is  to  the  body ;  an  enlivener  of  the  fpirits,  and  an 
illuminator  of  the  undcrltanding,  in  a  very  moderate  degree ; 
^ut  dangerous  in  the  ufe,  and  fatal  in  the  excefs ;  cnfeebliiig 
tne  nerves  of  the  foul,  deftroying  the  tone  of  the  thoughts,  and 
reducing  the  unhappy  man  into  a  drunken  paralytick  in  intellecf. 

P.  336.  Text.  ‘  Timour  flood  firm  as  a  rock.’  Note  fays, 
that  Arabfliah  makes  Timour  run  away  \  and  adds  concerning 
the  very  author,  from  whom  he  has  aflerted  I'imour  to  ftanJ 
firm  as  a  rock:  ‘  Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (1.  iii.  c.  25)  has  mag^ 

*  nified  his  courage.'"— .  338-g.  Text.  ‘  The  mogul  foldicrs 
^  were  enriched  with  an  immenfe  fpoil  of  precious  furs,  of  the 
^  linen  of  Antioch.^  and  of  ingots  of  gold  and  ftlver.*  Note.  ‘  The 

*  furs'  of  Ruflia  arc  more  credible  than  the  ingots when  both 
are  reprefented  above  to  be  certain.  ^  But  the  linen  of  Antioch 
‘  has  been  famous ;  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins.'*  The  text 
therefore  fpeaks  falfely.  ‘  I  fufpeft,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  it  was  feme 

*  manufaiiure  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanfe  merchants  had  im- 
‘  ported  by  the  way  of  Novogorod.’  Yet  he  exprefsly  calls  it 
the  linen  of  AntiocL  And  w^hat  mufl  be  the  intoxication  and 
palfy  of  a  mind,  frorn  the  opium  of  fcepticifm  ;  that  can  thus  give 
itfelf  the  lie,  in  one  breath  aver  a  point  boldly  and  confidently, 
and  in  the  very  next  find  fufficient  rcafon  to  reprobate  its  own 
averment  ? 

*  Chapter  the  ninth  or  fixty-fixth. - We  have  here  a  detail 

tof  the  Greek  emperdurs,  applying  for  relief  to  the  Wefl,  and 
offering  to  unite  the  eaftern  and  weflern  churches,  378-384 ; 
'the  perfonal  vifit  ot  one  of  them,  for  the  fame  relief  and  with 

the 
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the  fame  offer,  385-^87  ;  that  of  another  for  relief  only,  387-300 ; 
Ih?  defcriptlons  of  Germany,  P'rance,  and  England,  as  given  by 
the  attendants  of  thefe  emperours,  390-393 ;  application  again 
for  relief  with  the  old  offer,  394-395  >  the  ftate  of  the  imperial 
family,  395-39^  >  the  corruptions  of  the  Latin  church|  397-398 ; 
the  fchifm  in  the  Weft  from  the  co-exiftence  of  two  popes^  398 ; 
the  councils  of  Pifa  and  Conftance,  398  ;  the  council  of  Bafil, 
399-400  ;  this  council  inviting  the  emperour  and  his  patriarch 
to  come  to  it,  400 ;  his  embafiadours  received  honourably  by 
it,  4QO ;  the  council  and  pope  being  at  variance,  the  place  of  rneet- 
ing  fixed  by  the  pope’s  management  to  be  at  Ferrara,  400-401 ; 
both  fitting  out  gallics  for  fetching  the  emperour,  but  the  pope’s 
taking  him  on  board,  400-4023  the  emperour’s  train,  402-404; 
his  arrival  at  Venice,  404-405;  his  arrival  at  Ferrara,  405; 
the  form  of  the  council  there,  405-406  ;  the  couricil  adjourned, 
406;  the  emperour  ftaying  in  Italy,  406-407;  the  coyncil  re- 
alTemblcd  at  Florence,  407 ;  the  debates  in  it  on  the  points  of 
union  between  the  churches,  407-410;  the  points  fettled, 
4  s  0-414;  the  ftate  of  the  Greek  language  at  Conftantinople, 
4 !  4-41 6.;  the  Greeks  and  Latins  compared  in  learning,  416-417 ; 
the  Greek  learning  revived  in  Italy,  417-418;  the  ftudies  of 
Barlaam  there,  418-419;  thofe  of  Petrarch,  419-420;  thofe 
of  Boccace,  421-422;  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
fettled  in  Italy,  423-424;  a  fuccefiion  of  Grecians  teaching 
Greek  there,  425-426;  their  faults  and  their  merits,  426-427; 
the  ftudy  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  427-428 ;  the  emulation 
and  progrefs  of  the  Latins,  429-431  ;  and  the  ufe  and  abiife  of 
antient  learning,  431-433.  We  have  thus  a  ftrange  fet  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  forming  the  fubftance  of  this  chapter.  The  applications 
of  the  emperours  for  relief,  and  their  endeavours  to  back  their 
applications  by  offers  of  uniting  the  churches,  might  perhaps 
be  properly  noticed ;  as  evidences  of  the  felt  and  acknowledged 
debility,  to  which  the  caftern  empire  was  now  reduced.  Bur, 
as  they  terminated  in  no  relief,  they  ftiould  have  been  noticed 
only  in  a  flight  manner.  Two  or  three  pages  would  have  been 
fufficient,  when  fix-and-thirty  are  employed.  But  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  fuch  a  loquacioufnefs  in  writing,  that  he  muft  talk  on  when 
be  has  got  .  upon  a  fubjeft.  Nothing  can  flop  the  torrent  of 
indifcrction. 

Labitur^  et  lahetur^  in  omne  volubills  ovum. 

Beginning  thus  with  the  application  enforced  by  the  offer,  he 
turns  afide  with  the  offer,  goes  on  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Latin  church,  the  anti-popes  in  it,  the  councils,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
A»\d  be  dwells  upon  all  thefe  digreffional  points,  with  the  fame 
amplitude  of  defeription  and  .  the  fame  circumftantiality  of 

incident, 
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incident,  as  if  the  whole  formed  a  very  important  part  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in 
every  the  mcdl  diftant  digreflion,  as  he  is  in  the  regular  line  of* 
his  lubjedlj  and 

Then  he  will  talk,  good  gods !  how  he  will  talk ! 

equally  upon  a  point  that  has  only  the  flighteft  relation  to  h!s 
hiftory,  or  even  upon  one  that  has  none  at  all,  as  upon  one  that 
has  the  clofeft  connection  with  it.  In  the  leaf  excurlive  of  his 
dlgreffions,  he  will  make  a  flight  and  almoft  imperceptible  point, 
the  central  pin  of  a  large  formation ;  juft  as  a  Angle  gniin  of* 
fand  becomes  the  nucleui  to  an  ample  ftone,  in' the  human  body. 
We  fee  this  in  the  long  detail  of  the  prefent  chapter,  concerning 
the  union  of  the  churches.  But,  in  others  of  his  excurAons, 
he  fcorns  even  this  ‘  difcrction  in  running  mad.^  He  afks  for 
no  central  pin.  He  rolls  round  no  nucleus.  But  he  pajles  on 
his  matter  at  once.  We  have  feen  this  exempliAed  feveral* 
times  before.  And  here  we  fee  it  again,  in  the  defcription  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  given  by  the  attendants  of  the 
emperours.  ‘  It  may  be  amufmg  enough,*  we  are  told  in  p.39r^ 

‘  perhaps  inftruClive,  to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures  of  Ger- 
^  many, .France,  and  England,  whofe  ancient  and  modern  ftatc 
‘  are  fo  familiar  to  our  minds.*  We  are  thus  to  be  amufed^  at 
the  expence  of  every  propriety.  We  are  ‘  perhaps*  to  be 
‘  inftruCted,*  by_  the__yiolation  of  every  decency.'  And,  after 
all,  this  epifode  is  nearly  as  petty  as  it  is  impertinent."  But 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  modelling  his  hiftory,  is  like  an  engineer  con- 
ftruCting  one  of  our  navigable  canals.  He  endeavours  to  draw 
every  lively  brook  in  the  neighbourhood,  into  his  own  capa¬ 
cious  refervoir.  Like  a  wild  one,  therefore,  he  turns,  and  twifts, 
and  doubles  the  line  of  his  canal,  in  queft  of  it.  And  in  fome 
point  of  his  courle,  where  he  fees  a  Ane  quantity  of  water,  he 
commits  every  violence  upon  nature,  in  raiAng  vallies,  in  Ank- 
mg  mountains,  and  in  toifing  up  a  whole  river  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  that  he  may  have  the  ufe  of  it.  Mr.  Gibbon,  having 
finlftied  his  ecclefiajiical  hiftory,  goes  on  to  what  is  equally  im- 

Srtinent  with  his  Grecian  defcription  of  England,  France,  and 
ermany;  to  the  revival  of  the  antient  learning  of  the  Greeks^ 
in  the  weft  of  Europe.  This  he  purfues,  through  a  train  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  quarto  pages  ;  and  in  little  diflertations,  on 
the  ftate.  of  the  Greek  language  at  Conftantinople,  on  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  compared  for  learning,  on  theTev'ival  of  tha 
Greek  literature  in  Italy,  on  the  ftudies  of  Barlaam,  Petrarch, ' 
and  Boccace,  there,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Such  dlgreffions  as  thefe’ftare 
fo  full  in  the  face  of  criticIAn,  that  we  hardly  know  at  which 
we  ihould  wonder  raoft,  the  aftonilhing  mortjlrofttj  of  them,  or 
•»  the 
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the  cafy  acquicfcencc  of  the  publick  under  them.  There  never 
was,  wc  believe,  a  hiftory  written  fince  the  creation  of  the 
world,  fo  monftroufly  digrcffional  as  this.  And  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  declaring,  that  nothing,  but  fome  wild  extravagance 
of  underftanding  in  Mr.  Gibbon,  could  have  generated  fo  many 
monfters  of  digreflions  as  thefe. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  II.  J  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  hut  more  particularly  u 
ike  North^lVeJi  Coaji  of  America  \  performed  in  1785,  1786, 
1787,  and  1788,  in  the  King' George  and  ^teen  Charlotte^ 
Captains  Port  lock  and  Dixon.  Dedicated^  hy  Pei  mijjion^  to^  Sir 
yoj'eph  Banks^  Bart.  By  Captain  George  Dixon.  4t6.  il.  is.' 
boards.  Goulding.  London,  1789. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl.'\ 

TTAVING  completed  their  lading,  they  finally  quitted  *  the 
‘  dreary  and  inhofpitable  American  coaft  oh  the  1.3th  of 
*  Auguft,’  and  once  more  fleered  for  Sandwich  Iflands.  They 
made  Ovvhyhcc  on  the  5th  of  September,  failed  from  Atoui  fof 
China  on  the  1 8th,  and  came  to  anchor  in  Macao  roads  on  the 
8^  of  November.  To  their  great  mortification  they  found  the 
fur  market  overflocked,  and  were  obliged  to  part  with  their 
whole  cargo  for  545857  dollars,  though  they  confidered  their 
fea-otters  (kins  alone  as  worth  more  than  double  that  fum..  On 
the  9th  of  February  1788  they  weighed  froih  Macao  roads,  and 
arrived  in  Britain  in  the  month  of  September,  having  been  out 
almoft  three  years  from  their  firft  departure  from. London, 
and  having  made,  in  a  mercantile  view,  a  very  uhfuccefsful 
voyage. 

Before  we  finifli  this  article  we  ftiould  have  gladly  laid  before 
the  public  what  the  author  fays  on  the  Sandwich  Iflands  and 
their  inhabitants  j  but  as  this  would  carry  us  beyond' our  pre- 
fcribed  .bounds,  we  (hall  only  briefly  hint  at  what  may  be  met 
with  on  that  fubjedl.  Though  thefe  iflands  lie  within  the 
tropics,  yet  the  trade  winds  are  not  ftcady,  and  the  weather  is 
frequently  unfettled.  7'he  only  quadrupeds  fecn  were  hogs  and 
dogs ;  nor  is  the  feathered  tribe  in  any  great  variety.  Wood 
is  plentiful ;  the  moft  common  kinds  relemble  mahogany  and 
ebony.  Captain  King  computed  the  number  of  inha&tahts  at 
about  four  hundred  thoulknd ;  .the  prefent  writer  thinks  they 
cannot  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  j  but  we  are 
as  yet  coo  little  acquainted  with  die  iflands  to,  give  any  accurate 

computationt 
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computation.  The  iflands  are,  in  general,  mountainous.  Mo- 
nakaah  and  Monaroa,  two  mountains  of  Owhyhec,  are  thought 
to  be  confiderably  higher  than  the  pike  of  Teneriffe,  The 
(hores  are  crowded  with  villages,  which  arc  fhaded  by  the  fpread- 
iiig  branches  of  the  palm,  cocoa,  clove,  pepper,  and  mulberry- 
trees.  The  temper  of  the  inhabitants  is  lively  and  harmleis  ; 
they  are  not  eafily  provoked,  and  capable  of  great  attachment ; 
theft  is  their  greateft  failing ;  but  for  this  the  lower  ranks  among 
them  (the  towtows)  are  moft  notorious.  Their  language 
abounds  in  vowels,  and  is  confequently  foft  and  harmonious.  • 
This  race  of  people  are  of  the  middle  fize,  their  limbs  ftraight 
and  well-proportioned,  their  figure  rather  flender  than  robuft, 
and  are  in  general  of  a  nutbrown  colour.  Both  fexes  com¬ 
monly  go  naked,  except  about  the  waift,  but  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  ornament  when  they  are  drefled.  The  araiOy  or  neck¬ 
lace  of  the  women,  and  the  caps  and  cloaks  of  the  chiefs,  com- 
pofed  of  feathers  and  other  materials,  are  deferibed  as  exhibiting’ 
ftrong  marks  of  tafte  and  ingenuity.  The  mechanic  arts  have 
made  no  inconfiderable  progrefs  among  them,  as  is  evinced  by. 
their  mats,  cloth,  fans,  fly-flaps,  fifh-hooks  and  lines,  iiets^ 
canoes,  and  calabaflies ;  the  lafl  are  formed  by  them  into  dif¬ 
ferent  fliapes,  and  ftained  of  various  colours.  Their  whole  art 
of  cookery  confifts  in  baking  ;  and  a  baked  dog  is  their  higheft 
delicacy.  The  iowtowsy  and  the  women  in  general^  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fifli  diet,  with  vegetables,  and’ a  kind  of  pudding;  but 
^tAree  women  (the  ladies  of  rank)  are  Tome  times  permitted  to 
eat  flefti.  They  are  very  dexterous  in  catching  fifh ;  and  both 
fexes  in  fwimming.  We  are  told  that  their  heevasy  or  fongs, 
cannot  be  exprefled.by  notes,  as  they  refemble  a  quick  and 
energetic  manner  of  fpeaking,  rather  than  finging*  The  war¬ 
like  implements  in  ufe. among  thefe  people  arc  fpears,  flings, 
bows,  and  arrows.  The  bodies  of  both  fexes  are  iattoed ;  and 
their  method  of  falutation  is  by  joining  of  nofes.  The  inhabr- 

iants  of  thefe  iflands  appear  to  be  remarkably  healthy ;  what 
lifeafes  they  have  feem  to  proceed  from  an  immoderate  ufe  of 
QVQy  an  intoxicating  root,  which  occafions  weaknefs  of  fight, 
leprofy,  and  palfy.  We  are  forry  to  find  that  their  intercourfe 
with  Europeans  has  communicated  to  them  a  new  difeafe. 
What  remains  on  this  fubjedt  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  the 
juthor : 

*  That  thefe  people  have  fome  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  multiplicity  of  beings,  fuperior  to  themfelves,  there  is 
not  the  lead  doubc.  The  biifinefs  of  their  priefts  is  chiefly  to  fiiper- 
intend  and  regulate  the  worlhip  to  their  gods ;  to  dired  the  cere¬ 
monies  at  their  funerals,  and  probably  to  repeat  orations  or  prayers 
upon  thefe  occafions :  but  the  very  Ihort  time  any  ot  ui  were  on 
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ftiore,  gave  iis  no  opportunities  of  feeing  thefc  ceremonies  performed  j 
and  therefore  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  delcribe  them,  as  any  account  I 
could  give  would  be  equally  partial  and  uncertain. 

‘  I  have  before  mentioned  the  circumftance  of  a  human  (acrlficc 
being  oftered ;  and  we  are  perfeftly  affured  this  horrid  cuftom  ftill 
cxills  among  tlieie  people,  though  their  difpofitions  are  kind, 
friendly,  and  humane;  and  they  undoubtedly . approach  many  de- 
grees  nearer  to  civillfation  than  the  poor  wretches  we  met  with  on 
the  inhofpitable  coall  of  America.  On  this  head  I  (hall  make  no 
remarks,  but  leave  thee  to  draw  thy  own  conclulions ;  and  fhall  (by 
way  of  cloiing  my  account)  lay  open  a  ftill  larger  field  for  fpcculative 
inquiry. 

‘  Captain  Cook,  In  his  lafl  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  lliewn, 
from  that  moft  indubitable  of  all  proofs,  affinity  of  language,  that 
the  Sandwich  iflanders  are  defeended  from  the  Malayans,  and  are 
the  fame  race  of  people  as  thofe  who  inhabit  New  Zealand,  the 
New  Hebrides,  the  Marquefas,  &c.  which  extend  from  20  degrees 
north  to  47  degrees  fouth  latitude^  and  from  100  to  176  degrees  weft 
longitude.* 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Captain  Cook’s  difcoverles 
will,  by  infpecling  the  chart  annexed  to  this  volume,  fee  what 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  prefent  circumnavigators. 
Captain  Dixon, '  in  the  ‘  introdu<SHon,  gives  us  the  different 
fources  of  information  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  lay  down 
the  chart  that  accompanies  the  work : 

*  What  additions  we  have  made  to  the  difcoverles  of  Captain 
Cook  may" cafily  be  feen  by  calling  an  eye  on  the  annexed  general 
chart.  However,  as  the  whole  of  it  is  not  laid  down. from  my  own 
furvey,  it  will  be  but  juftice  for  me  to  mention  the  different  autho¬ 
rities  from  which  1  have  taken  the  remainder. 

*  From  the  Kodiac  of  Captain  Cook  (which  is  the  wefternmoft  part 
of  the  chart)  to  Whitfunday  Bay,  is  the  fame  as  publifhed  from 
Captain  Cook’s  furvey;  from  thence  to  Cape  Douglas  1  have  taken 
from  the  track  of  the  fnow  Nootka,  Captain  Meafes,  which  chart 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr,  Rofs,  chief  mate ;  and  the  track  is 
marked  with  a  dotted  line.  From  Cape  DoHglas  to  Cook’s  River, 
aind  as  far  to  the  fouihward  and  eaftward  as  Portlock’s  Harbour,  is 
laid  down  from  Captain  Portlock’s  and  my  own  furvey ;  and  here  we 
differ  in  feveral  places  from  the, general  chart  of  Captain  Cook. 

‘  From  Portlock’s  Harbour  as  far  fouthward  as  Beresford’s  Ifle,  is 
entirely  laid  down  from  my  own  furvey. 

*  The  unlhad^d  part  of  the  chart,  from  Woody  Point  round  to 
Cape  Cox,  is  taken  from  two  charts  which  Mr.  Cox  very  obligingly 
favoured  me  with;  the  one  by  Captain  Guife,  commander  of  the 
fnow  Experiment;  the  other  by  Captain  Hanna,  commander  of  the 
fnow  Sea- Otter;  and  from  Point  Breakers  fouth  is  from  a  chart  by 
Captria  Berkley,  commander  of  the  Imperial  Eagle.* 

*  ■  *  We 


the  voyage;  and  is  accompanied  by  engravings  done  bv  Mazell. 
The  fecond  contains  twelve  tables  of  the  route  of  the  King 
George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  and 
meteorological,  obfervations  during  the  voyage;  as  a!fo  a  table 
Ihewing  the  difference  between  the  watch,  lunar  obfervations, 
and  longitude,  by  account  at  noon  on  feveral  days  during  the 
pafTage  from  St.  Jago  to  the  Sandwich  Iflands. .  This  work  is 
prnamented  with  an  engraving  of  a  woman  from  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte's  ifles,  and  with  feveral  views,  &c.  The  execution  is  in¬ 
different  ;  but,  if  the  delineation  be  faithful,  they  will  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  objeds  they  mean  to 
reprefent. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  navigator  and  geographer  may 
reap  fome  advantage  from  this  volume,  the  naturalift:,  the  man 
of  tafte,  and  the  philofopher,  will  be  difappointed.  The  writer, 
who  can  tell  us  that  ‘  China  is  a  place  fo  univerfally  known 
‘  that  it  will  be  perhaps  ridiculous  for  me  to  make  any  remarks 
*  concerning  it,’  is  furely  not  calculated  to  imprefs  his  readers 
with  an  high  opinion  of  his  information,  or  to  difpofe  them  to 
pay’ attention  to  his  work.  He  unfortunately  miffakes  Macao, 
and  the  fuburbs  of  Canton,  for  the  empire  of  China. 

Before  we  finifh  this  article,  we  would  advife  future  navigators 
who  intend  to  vifit  the  Sandwich  Ifles,  New  Zealand,  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Marquefas,  &c.  to  carry  fome  Malays^  who  un- 
derftand  the  Perfic,  the  Hindoo,  or  any  other  language  we  arc 
acquainted  with,  along  with  them.  It  feems  univerfally  agreed 
that  there  is  a  ftrong  affinity  between  the  Malayan  kinguage  and 
that  of  the  numerous  iflands  which  lie  fcattered  in  the  vaft 
Pacific  Ocean.  By  employing  thefe  Malays  as  interpreters,  we 
fhould  obtain  a  corred  interchange  of  ideas,  and  confequently. 
arrive  at  a  jufter  acquaintance  with  the  cuftoms,  manners,  &c. 
of  this  extraordinary  race  of  nien,^th^  we  can  poflibly.  do  with-’ 
out  fuch  intervention.  ^  . 
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Art.  III.  Mary  ^een  of  Scots \  a  tragedy."  As  performed  at 
the  7h€atre-Royal^'  Drury^Lane.  By  the  Hon.  John  St.  John, 
8vo.  is«6d»  Debrctt.  London,  1789^ 

p  E  W  fubjcfts  feem  better  calculated  to  call  forth  the  pathetic 
^  powers  of  a  true  poet,  than  the  diftreffcs  of  the  much, 
injured  and  amiable  heroine  of  this  tragedv.  The  captivating 
idea  which  hiftory  gives  us  of  the  graces  of  her  perfon,  and  tha 
elegance*  of  her  mind,  excites  our  partiality  ftrongly  in  her  fa¬ 
vour.  With  fuch  prepoflefEons  a  bare  narrative  of  fadls  com¬ 
mands  attention.  How  much  then  might  our  feelings  be 
interefted  if  materials  like  thefe  were  aided  by  the  magic  of  ge¬ 
nuine  poetry!  It  is  with  regret  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  refpciSling  the  prefent  performance. 
Its  language  is  uniformly  profaic,  and  frequently  infipid.  The 
charafters  are  faintly  drawn,  and  the  fentiments  have  little  either 
of  novelty  or  force.  Its  exiftencc  on  the  ftage  (which  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  muft  be  fhort)  has  been  owing  to  two 
powerful  caufes,  the  animated  exertions  of  the  author’s  poli¬ 
tical  friends,  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  a  favourite  adlrefs. 
To  juftify  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  we  fhall  refer  to  the 
tragedy  itfelf. 

The  Qiieen  of  Scots  is  firft  imprifoned  in  Bolton-Caftle,  of 
which  the  hoftefs,  Lady  Scropc,  is  reprefented  as  adSreffing  her 
in  the  following  terms : 

*  Lady  Scrope.  May  health  and  comfort  to  your  majefty 
Return  with  this  propitious  morn ! 

‘  Mary.  ——Alas ! 

My  noble  hoftefs,  your  civility 
Touches  a  grateful  mind  more  pointedly. 

Is  more  affe&ing,  melts  my  fpirits  more. 

Than  a  lefs  kind  reception  could  have  done.* 

We  muft  -Confefs  that  this  paffage  is  an  exception  to  what  we 
have  iuft  aflerted,  that  there  is  little  novelty  of  thought  in  this 
tragedyl  It  is  probably  the  firft  time  that  civility  has  been  fe 
rioufly  afferted  to  melt  the  fpirits  more  than  pride  and  rude 
nefs.  *  A  haughty  reception,  no  doubt,  tends  rather  to  inflame 
than  to  foften  the  mind  of  the  perfon  obliged  to  fuffer  it.  The 
author  therefore  kindly  teaches  us  that  the  fentiment  of  gratitude 
is  milder  than  that  of  anger. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  is  able  to  judge  of  the 
effefts  of  grief  and  defpairing  love,  the  following  paffage  will 
afford  an  idea.  Mary  is  informed  by  Shrewfbury  that  Norfolk, 
whom  (he  is  fuppofed  to  be  paflionately  fond  of,  is  committed  to 
the  Tower  j  replies, 

<  Mary* 
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*  'Mary.  —Ha,  me! 

Merciful  Heav’n  I  What  fay’ll  thou,  Shrewfbury? 

Is  Norfolk  in  the  Tower  on  my  account  ? 

Kecall  thofe  words !  Oh !  they  (hot  thro’  my  brain 
Like  light’ning !  Say  you  do  not  believe  them,  man! 

Speak,  pr’ythee!  Oh,  you  hefitate!  I’m  loft  I 
He’s  gone  I  I  fee  the  cruel  lionefs 
Has  feiz’d  the  noble  hart;  he  bleeds  beneath 
Her  horrid  fangs,’ 

The  feelings  here  exhibited  are  evidently  different  from  thofe  of 
nature.  True  grief  (hews  its  agonies,  but  does  not  deferibe 
them.  An  obferver  might  have  faid  that  the  ill  tidings  of 
Shrewfbury  (hot  through  Mary’s  brain  like  lightning ;  but  fhe 
is  fuppofed  to  be  occupied  by  fentiments  too  ferious  to  be  ex- 
prefled  in  fimilies.  The  fubfequent  exclamations,  and  the  me¬ 
taphor  of  the  lioneff,  are  equally  unnatural. 

The  following  lines  will  fhew  how  the  author  fucceeds  when 
he  endeavours  to  rife  above  his  ordinary  ftyle.  Norfolk  thus 
expreffes  his  attachment  to  the  Queen  of  Scots : 

- ‘  All  I  alk 

Is  to  devote  my  life  to  refeue  thee  ; 

To  ftem  the  torrent  ^  and  oppofe  the  floods 
Defy  the  dduge  of  d* erwhelming  fate. 

And  fnatch  thee  from  the  ^wa^ves  of  mifery.’ 

This  pafTage  would  certainly  not  difgrace  Mr.  Puff’s  tragedy  in 
the  Critic. 

The  maflacre  in  Paris  is  deferibed  to  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Coligni  was  ftabbed  is  particularly  mentioned. 
How  is  fhe  affedled  by  it?  She  thus  exclaims, 

*  Eliz.  Oh !  let  me  fhed  one  tear  for  that  great  man  !* 

and  Jike  Tilburina,  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  take  out  her  white 
handkerchief. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  excellence  of  rendering 
the  found  in  poetry  expreffive  of  the  fenfe.  Perhaps^  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lilies  may  be  thought  to  have  fome  claim  to  thi  fdiftinc- 

tion.  Elizabeth  thus  decides  upon  the  fate  of  Mary ; 

% 

*  It  is  refolved — (he  dies— fly, -Davifon! 

.  Outftrip  the  winds,  and,  with  the  ^winged  /peed 
Of  lightning,  let  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven 
Strike  her  devoted  head ! - Away !  away !’ 

4 

A  fchoolboy  would  do  the  mafter  who  taught  him  rhetoric 
but  little  credit  if  he  were  to  addrefs  hitnfelf  to  his  companion 
ia  the  following  terms;  ‘  Take  thy  bow,  and  let  an  arrow,, 

E  e  2  ‘  with 
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‘  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  pierce  that  bird,*  And  yet,  ftnp 
the  preceding  paflage  of  its  poetical  plumage,  and  the  two  be¬ 
come  perfeftly  parallel. 

Many  other  paflages,  fimilar  to  thefe,  might  be  quoted;  but 
we  will  quit  this  unpleafing  talk,  and  prefent  our  readers  with 
the  laft  feene,  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  obtained  confiderable  ap. 
plaufe ;  it  is  when  (he  is  proceeding  to  her  execution : 


‘  Enter  Mary  from  het  oratory,  drejfed  gorgeoujly.  nuitb  a  crofs 
.  and  beads* 


*  Mary*  This  world  to  me  is  as  a  thing  that’s  paft; 

A  burden  lhaken  ofF. — The  retrofpeft 

Exhibits  nothing  but  a  wearifome 

And  tedious  pilgrimage — What  is  to  come 

Opens  a  feene  of  glory  to  my  eyes : 

Therefore  with  joy  1  haften  to  begin 

This  courfe  of  triumph. - Oh!  my  faithful  friends! 

Ye  all — all  of  you,  my  poor  followers. 

Have  facrific’d  your  days  to  fhare  my  woes. 

Now  let  me  a(k  forgivenefs  for  the  palt ; 

Pardon  my  many  negligences ! 

*  Lady  Douglas.  —  Oh ! 

Thus,  on  our  knees,  we  crave  your  blefling  all. 

*  Mary*  Yes,  1  will  blefs  you  with  my  lateft  breath ; 

*Tis  all  1  have  to  give ;  except,  perchance. 

Some  trifles,  which  I  here  bequeath  among  you. 

[Delivering  her  *wilL 

Eeton,  accept  this  ring — take  that  -  And  thou  1  ' 

[Giving  a  ring  /o  Beton,  and  her  phyfician.  and  her  almoner. 

Thefe  tokens  may  remind  you  of  my  love. - 

Come  hither,  all  my  maids!  [The  maids  rife  and  approach.] 
Farewell,  fweet  friends!  [Mary  kiffet  each  efthem^ 

We  foon  lhall  meet.— Come,  Douglas,  let  me  bind 
Thine  arm  with  this  my  bracelet ;  that,  (o  oft 
As  you  behold  it,  you  may  think  on  me. 

[Clafping  her  in  her  arms. 

‘  Now  let  me  hold  thee  thus— Nay,  do  not  weep 
‘  That  Pm  tranflated  from  this  feene  of  care 

*  To  endlefs  joy. - Once  more  farewell ! — lead  on  ! 

[Mary  makes  a  fign  for  the  procejjion  to  go  on.  and  is  proceed 
ing.  vshen  Melvin,  an  old  man  vsith  grey  locks,  throvss 
himfelf  at  her  feet  in  tears* 

«  Melvin*  Oh,  mercy!  mercy,  heaven!  Alas,  my  queen! 

*  That  1  Ihould  live  to  fuch  an  age  for  this, 

*  To  fee  this  fight,  and  carry  back  this  tale  P 

*  Mary.  Melvin!  my  faithful  fervant  Melvin  here! 

*  In  my  laft  moments — They  have  kept  thee  long 

*  Out  of  thy  miftrelTes’  fight— thou  comeft  in  time 

*  For  her  poor  blefling— Good  old  man,  return  j 

*  Commend 
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*  Commend  me  to  my  fon— tell  him  Tve  done 
'No  prejudice  to  Scotland’s  crown — tell  him 

*  iVIy  latcft  words  were  thofe  of  Scotland’s  queen.* 

[Melvin  tries  to  /peaky  and  is  unable^ 
Poor  foul!  thy  griefs  have  choak’d  thy  fpeech!  Adieu ! 

Bear  witnefs  all,  tell  it  throughout  the  worlds 
But  chiefly  to  my  family  in  France, 

That  I  die  firmly  in  their  holy  faith ! 

And  you,  ye  minifters  from  England’s  queen  ! 

Tell  her  Ihe  hath  my  pardon ;  and  relate 
That,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  do  befcech 
Her  kindnefs  to  my  fervants ;  and  requell 
Safe  conduft  for  them  into  France ;  that  done, 

I’ve  naught  to  afk,  but  that  my  poor  remains 
May  be  beftow’d  in  Lorrain,  or  in  France, 

Where  I  may  hope  for  pious  obfequies ; 

For  here  the  tombs  of  my  progenitors 
Are  all  profan’d..— Remember  my  requefls!-^ 

Now  lead  me  on  in  triumph,  till  1  gain 
Immortal  joys,  and  an  immortal  reign.’ 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  above  mediocrity ;  the  latter, 
faid  to  be  written  by  the  author,  merited  a  better  tragedy. 


Art.  Ill,  Illujions  of  Sentiment ;  a  defcriptive  and  hijioric  Novel. 
l2mo.  2s.  Axtell.  London,  1788, 

I 

*pHE  defign  of  this’ little~performance  greatly  exceeds  the 


^  execution.  Lord  Louis  de  Guife,  related  to  the  illjiftrious 
French  family  of  that  name,  is  in  love  with  Ifabclla  de  Mont- 
morenci,  a  defcendant  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  France.  The 
hiftorical  part  of  the  novel  is  chiefly  confined  to  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  the  latter  from  her  royal  anceftor.  Louis  is  perpe¬ 
tually  doubtful  of  the  afFeftions  of  Ifabclla,  who  is  at  the  fame 
time  warmly  attached  to  him.  This  his  friend  Borlace  aflures 
him  is  a  mere  illujton  of  fentimenty  and  endeavours  to  convince 
him  of  the  inconveniencies  he  muft  ever  feel  from  fuch  ex- 
ceffive  refinement:  Borlace  forms  an  attachment  to  Caroline 
Bernice,  whofe  intellects  are  deranged  by  a  prior  unfortunate 
entanglement.  Nothing  of  this  kind  prevents  this  cool  philo- 
fophic  reafoner  from  purfuing  his  favourite  fcl^eme  of  firft  re- 
ftoring  her  reafon,  and  then  gaining  her  heart.  The  language 
of  his  reafoning  on  this  fubjcdl  is  not  perfedly  charafteriftic  of 
fo  calm  a  philofopher :  ‘  And  could  my  efteem  arid  attention 
‘  compenfate  the  lofs  Mifs  Bernice  has  fuftained,  I  would  with 

*  transport  ofFcr  her  iny  hand.  You  will  doubtlefs  oppofe  the 

*  iccentricitv  of  her  mind  at  prefent.to  my  wiflies.'  It  is  true 

"  '  ^  E  e  3  Mhe 
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^  the  chords  of  fenfibility,  like  the  firings  of  an  untuned  In^ 

^  firiiment,  are,  when  deranged  by  the  rude  touch  of  an  un- 

*  fleilful  hand^  diflbnant  and  unpleafing ;  but  even  thefe,  regu- 

*  lated  by  fedulous  care  and  caution,  may  again  become  the  loft- 

*  breathing  infiruments  of  harmony/ 

So  it  proves  in  the  end.  Borlace  and  Caroline  are  married. 
Ifabella  is  expofed  to  various  dangers  from  her  refolution  to  live, 
if  pofliblc,  without  being  burthenfome  to  any  of  her  friends. 
At  length  her  father  meets  Louis  in  France,  and  acquaints  him 
he  has  been  fuccefsful  in  India ;  at  the  fame  time  Bor  ace  v  rites 
an  account  of  her  [Ifabella’s]  dangerous  fituation.  Montrno- 
r:^xi  and  Louis  haften  to  England,  every  difficulty  is  cieued, 
and  Louis  is  united  to  Ifabella ;  when  the  following  moral  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Caroline : 

*  Let  us  learn  then/  faid  Mifs  Bernice,  ^  from  the  fortunate  con- 
clufion  of  our  perplexities,  to  prune  with  a  cautious  hand  the 
luxuriant  effufions  of  fancy;  and  let  this  henceforth  be  our  belief 

and  our  guide — That  the  Beauty  of  Sentiment  is  Simplicity - and, 

when  tortured  by  the  elaborate  refinements  of  fallidicus  precepts,  it 
ccafes  to  become  amiable,  and  will  lead  us  througii  the  mazes  of 
imagination  into  a  thoufand  errors,  till  time  and  experience  Ihall 
convince  us  that  excefs  of  fentiment  is  merely  an  illujion!*  j 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  novel,  which,  with  all  its  defi^ 
ciencies,  is  not  deftitute  of  rherit.  The  chief  faults  appear 
that  the  more  interefiing  parts  are  not  fufficiently  dwelt  upon; 
the  ft)  le  of  the  different  wTiters  is  too  little  varied  ;  and  the  cha- 
fadfers,  perhaps  partly  from  the  fliortnefs  of  the  piece,  not  Suffi¬ 
ciently  marked.  It  feems  alfo  ill  contrived  that  Louis  Ihould  not 
be  convinced  of  the  .affbdlions  of  Ifabella  till  after  he  had  learned 
the  fuccefs  of  her  father. 


Art.  IV.  Phtlofophical  Tranfa^ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London^  Vol.  LXXIV*  For  the  Year  1784,  Part  L  4to, 
8s.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  London,  1784. 

firfi  article  in  this  part  of  the  annual  volume  is,  An 
•T  Obfervation  of  the  Variation  of  Light  in  the  Star  Algol. 
By  Sir  Henry  C.  Englefield,  Bart.  F.  R. and  S'.  A. 

Art.  II.  Obfervations  on  the  Obfeuration  of  the  Star  Algol. 
By  Palick,  a  farmer  in  Saxony. 

Art.  Ill*  Further  Obfervations  upon  Algol.  By  the  fame. 
Mr.  Goodricke  had  before  made  obfervations  on  the  ftair  Algols 
in  the  head  Meclufa,  for  which  he  received  Sir  Godfrey  Cop« 
ley’s  medal*  The  period  obferved  by  Mr.  Goodricke  was  two 

daysi 
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days,  twenty  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes.  The  firft  and 
third  obfervations  differ  from  tliis  only  four  minutes,  and  the 
fecond  five.  / 

Art.  IV.  Defcriptions  of  the  King’s  Wells  at  Sheernefs, 
Landguard  Fort,  and  Harwich.  By  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  Knt. 
F.R.S.  In  thofe  places,  where  the  fituation  is  low,  the  ground 
fwampy,  and  the  fea-water  conftantly  overflowing,  the  con¬ 
trivances  to  procure  water  difplay  much  ingenuity.  At  Fort 
Townfhend,  Sheernefs,  the  w^ell  was  funk  three  nundred  and 
thirty  feet.  The  ft  rata  were  a  blue  clay,  fand,  and  gravel, 
which  feem  to  have  fucceeded  each  other  with  little  variety.  At. 
this  depth,  on  boring  through  clay  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  fand, 
frefh  water  burft  through  with  violence,  and  rofe  in  fix  hours 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  j  and,  in  a  few  days,  it  rofe 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top.  The  mixture  of  fea- water 
being  prcv  ented,  this  fpring  is  found  pure,  and  of  an  uncommon 
warmth.  At  Landguard  Fort,  good  water  was  found  within 
eight  feet  of  the  furface,  and  continued  in  great  quantity  almoft 
to  the  fpring-tide  low-water  mark ;  but  it  then  became  fait. 
At  Harwich  they  difeovered  pure  water,  by  finking  the  wells 
through  a  rock,  from  the  high  ground,  to  prevent  the  drains  of 
bad  water,  common  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Art,  V,  Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  Edward  Pigott,  Efq.  con¬ 
taining  the  Difeovery  of  a  Cornet^  This  comet  was  difeovered 
at  York  on  the  19th  of  November  1783;  when  its  right  afeen- 
fion  was  41®,  and  its  northern  declination  3®  lo'.  It  was  in- 
creafing  in  declination,  and  had  the  appearance  ot  a  nebula,  with 
^diameter  of  about  2-.  —  -  - 

Art.  VI.  Project  for  a  new  Divifion  of  the  Qi^iadrant.  By 
Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  F.  R.S.  Dr.  Hutton  propofes  to  di¬ 
vide  the  axis  of  a  quadrant  into  equal  parts  of  the  radius,  in- 
ftead  of  the  arbitrary  divifion  into  fixty  degrees  j  as,  in  the 
former  way,  the  cords,  fines,  and  tangents,  are  divided.  He 
like  wife  explains  with  precifion  the  method  of  conftrudling  a 
table  of  this  kind. 

Art.  VIL  On  the  Means  of  difeovering  the  Diftance,  Mag¬ 
nitude,  &c.  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  in  Confequence  of  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  Velocity  of  their  Light,  in  Cafe  fuch  a  Diminution 
Ihould  be  found  to  take  place  in  any  of  them,  and  fuch  other 
Data  fliould  be  procured  from  Obfervations  as  would  be  farther 
neceflTary  for  that  Purpofe.  By  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  B.D. 
F. R,S.  The  whole  of  this  paper  difeovers  great  ingenuity; 
but,  as  may  be  expedlcd  on  a  fubjedt  where  we  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  data  for  experiment,  the  author  is  obliged  to  proceed  by 
conjedlure.  One  part  of  his  hypothefis  is,  that  the  fmaller  fixed 
ftars  adl  as  fatellites  to.  others.  This  is  a  new  idea,  and  will 
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require  a  great  length  of  time  before  it  can  either  be  refuted  or 
cftablilhcd.  We  (hall  give^  in  his  own  words,  what  he  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  problem  which  is  the  fubject  or  his  obfer- 
rations  : 


‘  The  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  light.  In  cafe  it  fhould  be 
found  to  take  place  in  any  of  the  fixed  liars,  is  the  principal  phe¬ 
nomenon  whence  it  is  propofed  to  difeover  their  difiance,  &c.  Now 
the  means  by  which  we  may  find  what  this  diminution  amounts  to 
feems  to  be  fupplied  by  the  difference  which  would  be  occafioned  in 
confequence  of  it  in  the  refrangibility  of  the  light,  whofe  velocity 
fhould  be  lb  diminifhed.  For  let  us  fuppofe,  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
(fte  his  Optics,  prop.  vi.  paragf.  4  and  5),  that  the  refraftion  of 
light  is  occafioned  by  a  certain  force  impelling  it  towards  the  re- 
fradling  medium  ;  an  hypothefis  which  perfedlly  accounts  for  all  the 
appearances ;  upon  this  hypothefis  the  velocity  of  light  in  any  me¬ 
dium,  in  whatever  direction  it  falls  upon  it,  will  always  bear  a  given 
ratio  to  the  velocity  it  had  before  it  fell  upon  it ;  and  the  fines  of 
incidence  and  refraftion  will,  in  confequence  of  this,  bear  the  fame 
ratio  to  each  other  with  thefe  velocities  inverfely.  Thus,  according 
to  this  hypothefis,  if  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fra&on,  when  light  pafl'es  out  of  air  into  glafs,  are  in  the  ratio  of 
3 1  to  20,  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  glafs  muft  be  to  its  velocity  in 
air  in  the  fame  proportion  of  3 1  to  20.  But  becaufe  the  areas,  re- 
prefenting  the  forces  generating  thefe  velocities,  are  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities,  fee  Art.  V.  and  Vi*  thefe  areas  mull  be  to  each 
other  as  961  to  400.  And  if  400  reprefents  the  area  which  corref- 
ponds  to  the  force  producing  the  original  velocity  of  light,  561,  the 
difference  between  961  and  400  mull  reprefent  the  area  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  additional  force,  by  which  the  light  was  accelerated  at  the 
furface  of  the  glafs.’ 
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Alt.  VIII.  A  Meteorological  Journal  for  the  Year  1782, 
kept  at  Minehead,  in  Somerfetfliire.  By  Mr.  John  Atkins. 
Meteorological  journals,  unlefs  when  connefted  with  prevailing 
epidemics,  are  a  fpecies  of  obfervation  better  calculated  to  ex- 
ercife  iiiduftry  than  to  promote  fcieiice.  According  to  this 
journal,  the  rain,  during  the  year  1782,  at  Minehead,  was  31.26 
inches ;  a  quantity  which  is  feldom  exceeded,  even  in  fituatioiis 
the  moft  fubjcift  to  rain. 

Art.  IX.  Defeription  of  a  Meteor,  obferved  Aug.  18,  1783. 
By  Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S. 

Art.  X.  An  Account  of  the  Meteors  of  the  18th  of  Auguft 
and  4th  of  Qftober,  ^  783.  By  Alexander  Aubert,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 

Art.  XI,  Obfervations  on  a  remarkable  Meteor  feen  on  the 
j8th  of  Auguft,  1783.  By  William  Cooper,  D.D.  F.R*  Sf 
Archdeacon  of  York. 

Art.  XII.  An  Recount  of  the  Meteor  of  the  i8th  of  Augufi^ 
J783.  By  Richard  Lovell  Edge^wth,  Efq.  F.R, S.  Thefe 
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fcveral  articles  being  comprifed  in  a  fubfecjuent  paper,  where 
I  the  phenomenon  is  more  fully  conftdered,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the 
next  in  order. 

I  Art.  XIII.  Experiments  on  air.  By  Henry  Cavendifb,  Efq, 
F.R.  S.  and  S.  A.  In  tbefe  experiments  Mr.  Cavcndilh  firll 
mquires  into  the  lofs  of  the  air  dirniniflied  by  phlogifticationj 
and  afterwards  examines  what  new  form  it  aflbmes.  He  de* 
nies  that  any  fixed  air  is  produced  by  phlogiftication  of  common 
air,  except  what  may  refult  from  its  accidental  impurities,  or  be 
co]itaIned  in  the  fubftances  employed  for  the  experiment.  As 
there  feemed  room  to  think  that  both  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic 
acids  were  convertible  into  dephlogifticatcd  air,  Mr.  Cavendifh 
inquired  whether  the  pure  air  might  not,  by  phlogiftication,  be 
I  changed  into  either  of  thefe  acids ;  but  this  fufpicion  was  to¬ 
tally  difcountenanced  by  the  experiment.  The  inference  which 
Mr.  Cavendilh  draws  from  all  his  experiments  is,  that  water  is 
in  an  intermediate  ftate  between  pure  and  inflammable  air.  Pure 
air,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  phlogifton,  becomes  water ;  with 
a  greater,  inflammable  air.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in 
!  which  acids  produce  dephlogifticatcd  air,  this  ingenious  author 
I  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  fufFer  any  immediate  change,  but 
I  only  attrafl  phlogifton  from  water  and  other  fubftances.  The 
\  paper  concludes  with  fome  remarks  on  the  mode  by  which  light 

iE  produces  pure  air  from  vegetables,  viz.  by  enabling  bodies  to 
abforb  phlogifton  from  others  lefs  expofed  to  its  influence. 

Art.  XIV.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Cavendifh’s  Experiments  on 
Air.*  By  Richard  Kirw^an,  Efq.  F.R. S.  and  S.  A. 

Art.  XV.  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Kirwan’s  Remarks  upon  the  Ex* 
periments  on  Air.  By  Henry  Cavendifli,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and  S.  A. 

Art.  XVI.  Reply  to  Mr.  Cavendilh’s  Anfwer.  By  Richard 
Kirwan,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 

Mr.Kirwan  had,  in  a  former  paper,  aferibed  the  diminution 
of  the  air  in  phlogiftic  procefl'es  to  the  feparation  or  formation 
of  fixed  air,  ahd  he  now  affigns  his  reafons  for  ftill  entertaining 
the  fame  opinion.  Finding"  fixed  air  in  the  calces  of  metals^ 
he  concludes  that  it  is  derived  from  the  common  air  changed  n 
the  procefs.  of  calcination.  It  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  derived 
from  the  fixed  air  accidentally  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  as 
that  is  in  fmall  quantity;  what  is  extricated  foon  difappears,  and 
|)Dth  mercurius  precipitatus  per  fe  and  lime  lofe,  inftead  of  gain¬ 
ing  it  from  calcination.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  examining  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  pure  air,  from  fome  calces,  has  already  explained  it 
to  happen  from  a  decompofition  of  the  fixed  air ;  the  phlogifton 
contributing  to  revive  the  metal,  and  the  air  efcaping  in  a  pure 
jiatc.  This  is  not  only  highly  probable,  but  derives  confirmation 
■  '  from 
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from  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  the  followliif** 
one,  ftill  more  decifive,  by  M.  deXaflbnne  : 


*  If  filings  of  zinc  be  digelled  in  a  cauflic  fixed  alkali  in  a  gentle 
heat,  the  zinc  will  be  diflblved  with  effcrvefcencc,  and  the  alkali 
will  be  tendered  in  great  ineafure  mild.  But  if,  inilead  of  filings 
of  zinc,  flowers  of  zinc  be  ufed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
there  will  be  no  folution,  and  the  alkali  will  remain  caullic.  In  the 
£rft  cafe,  the  effervefcencc  arifes  from  the  produftion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  which  phlogillicates  the  common  air  contiguous  to  it, 
and  produces  fixed  air,  which  is  immediately  abforbed  by  the  alkali, 
and  reiKlcrs  it  mild.  In  the  fccond  cafe,  no  inflammable  air  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  common  air  is  not  phlogiilicated,  and  confe^uently  the 
alkali  remains  cauflic.’ 


Mr.  Cavendifli,  in  his  anfwer,  obferves,  that  the  mildncfs  of 
the  alkali,  in  this  inftancc,  was  only  inferred  from  its  making  a 
flight  eftbrvefcence  with  an  acid,  which  he  thinks  is  more  likely 
to  have  proceeded  from,  the  expulfioti  of  inflammable  than  of 
fixed  air  ;^but  Mr.  Kirwan  replies,  that  this  is  not  probable,  as 
the  zinc  was  precipitated  by  adding  the  acid ;  and  it  is  more 
likely  that,  being  added  flowly,  it  (hould  attach  the  alkali  rather 
than  the  metal. 

The  procefs  next  mentioned  is,  the  mixture  of  common  and 
nitrous  airs.  That  fixed  air  does  not  appear  in  this  inftance, 
Mr.  Kirwan  imputes  to  its  being  united  with  the  nitrous  fele-r 
nite,  which,  from  an  analogous  experiment,  feems  capable  of 
abforbing  fo  much  air  as  would  prevent  the  lime-water  from 
becoming  turbid ;  but,  on  varying  it,  the  appearance ^  was  not 
fo  perceptible.  Mr.  Kirwan  anfwcrs  this  remark  by  obferving 
that  fixed  air,  in  a  nafeent  ftate,  is  more  capable  of  being  ab- 
iorbed  than  at  any  future  period.  When  nitrous  and  common 
air  are  mixed  over  mercury,  no  diminution  happens  till  water 
is  admitted ;  therefore,  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  the  pure  air  is  not 
changed  into  water.  Mr.  Cavehdifh  replies,  that  the  fact  does 
not  refult  on  that  account,  but  becaufc  the  nitrous  vapour  is 
condenfed  only  by  means  of  water.  Vapour  it  cannot  be,  re*, 
joins  Mr.  Kirwan,  becaufe  it  is  not  condenfed  by  cold. 

Mr.  Kirwan  had  alleged  that  red  precipitate,  combined  with 
iron  filings,  would  produce  fixed  air.  Mr.  Cavendifh,  admit¬ 
ting  the  fadt  to  be  a  very  eflential  one,  aferibes  the  fixed  air  tQ 
plumbago  contained  in  tne  iron,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  this 
kind  of  air.  Mr.  Kirwan  replies,  that  more  fixed  air  is  found 
in  this  experiment  than  is  lifually  in  the  largeft  proportion  of 
plumbago  ever  found  in  iron. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  controverfy  between  thefe  two 
inquirers,  both  of  them  diftinguilhed  for  their  abilities  in  the 
ffofipeution  of  natural  knowledge.  To  determine  a  difpute  of 
•  ‘  ‘  '  this 
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this  kind  with  certainty,  the  nature  of  fixed  air,  it  will  be 
readily  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  more  exactly  known.  Mr. 
Kirwan  conftantly  refers  to  Dr.  Black^s  opinion  of  its  being 
common  air,  combined  with  phlogifton ;  but  this  hjrpothclis  is 
liable  to  many  objections  ;  and  even  the  exigence  of  a  doubt  is 
an  argument  againft  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Kirwaiu 
There  are  many  inftances  where  no  fixed  air  appears  from  phlo* 
gillication ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  KIrwan’s  anfwer  rela-- 
ti\  e  to  nitrous  felenite,  feems  a  tacit  acknowledgement  that  fixed 
air  is  probably  not  formed  in  that  procefs. 

Art.  XVII.  On  a  Method  of  deferibing  the  relative  Pofition 
and  Magnitudes  of  the  P'ixed  Stars  ;  together  wuth  fome  aftro* 
nomical  Obfervations.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton,  LL.B* 
F.R.S.  So  many  changes  having  happened  in  the  appearances 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  Mr,  Wollafton  propofes  that  allronomers 
ftiould  examine  their  prefent  appearance  with  accuracy,  and 
form  a  more  exact  celeftial  atlas  than  has  yet  been  publifhed. 
To  a  night-glafs  of  Dolland’s  conftniCtion,  which  magnifies 
about  fix  times,  and  takes  in  as  many  degrees  of  a  great  circle, 
Mr.  Wollafton  has  added  four  wires,  crofting  each  other  in  the 
centre.  By  this  means  any  ttar  may  be  brought  to  the  centre, 
and  the  relative  fituation  of  the  furrounding  ones  eafily  Iketched 
on  a  card,  and  their  places  to  be  reduced  to  the  general  atlas. 
The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  different  aftronomical 
obfervations. 

Art.  XVIII.  An  Account  of  fome  late  fiery  Meteors;  with 
Obfervations.  By  Charles  Bla^den,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  This 
paper  comprifes  the  obfervations  in  Articles  IX.  X.  XI.  and  XII, 
as  well  as  many  other  deferiptions  of  the  fame  meteors.  The 
firft  was  feen  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  1783,  about  fixteen  mi¬ 
nutes  after  nine  at  night.  It  feems,  from  the  various  obferva¬ 
tions,  to  have  arifen  Ibmewhere  in  the  northern  ocean,  beyond 
the  extremities  of  this  ifland.  From  the  north  north-weft  quarter, 
where  it  was  firft  obferved,  it  proceeded  fouth  fouth-eaft,  almoft 
in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  W'hen  it  was 
nearly  over  Lincolnfhire,  it  feemed  to  deviate  in  its  courfe  more 
towards  the  eaft ;  and  this  deviation  was  marked  bv  two  loud 
reports,  deferibed  by  Dr.  Cooper  near  Stockton,  each  as  equal 
to  that  of  a  nine-pounder,  and  which  was  heard  at  Windfor,  by 
Mr.  Cavallo,  like  diftant  thunder.  At  this  time  too,  the  ball 
feemed  to  burft  into  many  fmaller  ones ;  but  foon  refuming  its 
original  courfe  and  appearance,  pafled  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  feen  as  far  as  Rome.  It  feems  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  its  courfe  above  one  thoufand  miles,  and  not  to  have 
t)een  lefs  than  fifty-five  miles  above  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Its 
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tranfvcrfc  diameter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  near  half  a  mile;  and 
its  velocity  to  have  exceeded  twenty  miles  in  a  fecond. 

Dr.  Blagden  makes  fome  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
meteors.  He  is  inclined  to  think  them  ele£lrical ;  or,  perhaps, 
an  accumulated  light,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  aurora  borealis. 
The  hifling  noife,  which  fome  obfervers  defcribe,  when  the 
meteor  pafles  near  them,  is  heard  in  northern  countries  on  the 
appearance  of  thofe  lights ;  and  their  diredlioh  likewife  in  the 
niagnetical  meridian,  renders  the  opinion  of  their  common 
origin  ftill  more  probable.  Dr.  Blagden  does  not  imagine  that 
the  direction  of  the  meteor  is  influenced  by.  magnetifm ;  but 
that  the  diredfion  of  the  magnetic  power  is  caufed  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  eledlric  fluid  in  the  north  northrweft  quarter, 
which  is  the  moft  general  feene  of  the  aurora  borealis. 


/^RT.  V.  J  few  Obfervations  concerning  thofe  Things  which  are 
frobable^  or  in  fome  Meafure  afeertained^  relative  to  the  Hijlory 
and  Cure  of  the  Plague.  By  William  Mender fon^  M.D.  Member 
^  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ovo.  is.6d,  Murray, 
1/Ondon,  17.89. 


The  author  of  this  ingenious  little  ellay  has  digefted  and 
methodifed  what  has  been  hitherto  written  on  the  fubjedl  of 
the  plague,  and  its  treatment  as  a  difeafe ;  and  has  added  much 
ufefiil  information,  founded  on  his  own  praftical  experience.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  plague  in  general,  he  cpnfiders  it  as  a  difeafe 
difttndf  from  all  others ;  but  allows  at  the  fame  time  a  refem- 
blance  betwixt  its  fymptoms  and  thofe  of  thie  difeafes  which  pre¬ 
cede  its  invafion,  or  appear  when  its  ravages  have  ceafed. 

After  confidering  the  origin  of  the  plague  in  a  moral  fenfe,  the 
author  views  it  as  it  is  connefted  with  natural  caufes,  fo  as  to 
become  an  objedt  of  medical  inquiry.  He  regards  it  as  a 
doubtful  point  whether  it  has  always  exifted  in  an  adlive  (late, 
or  is  occafionally  reproduced  by  a  concurrence  of  phyfical,  dif- 
pofing  caufes;  and  obferves  that  no  one  country  allows  it  to  be 
reckoned  amongft.its  natural  produftions. 

He  next  recites  the  caufes  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  occa- 
f;on  the  plague ;  and,  previoufly  to  his  entering  into  the  in¬ 
vert  igati  on  of  how  it  is  adlually  communicated,  remarks  that 
*  one  fidl  appears  to  be  fufficiently  afeertained  by  expe- 
*  rience  and  obfervation,  that  this  difeafe,  whenever  it  is  pro- 
‘  duced,  is  contagious ;  and  that  it  is  by  this  quality  (of  con- 
*  tagion)  for  the  moft  part  propagated.  As  it  is  from  a 
*  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  this  contagion  may  be 
^  communicated,  and  of  the  circumftances  which  are  favourable 
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^  or  unfavourable  thereto,  that  the  prevention  of  the  difeafc 

•  chiefly  depends,  it  becomes  the  molt  ufcful  fubjedl  of  prac- 
‘  tical  inquiry  and  inveftigation.’ 

The  inveftigation  then  follows:  it  is  treated  with  great  critical 
acutenefs ;  and  many  fails,  founded  upon  diligent  obfervatloii^ 
are  brought  forward  in  fupport  of  the  author’s  arguments. 

The  precautions,  by  which  to  guard  againft  the  infection  of 
the  plague,  are  drawn  up  iii  a  clear  fatisfadlory  manner:  as  thefc 
likewife  relate  generally  to  every  fpecies  of  febrile  infeilion,  wc 
would  recommend  a  general  perufal  of  the  work  to  the  facult)^. 
and  thofe  who  may  be  perfonallv  interefted. 

The  next  feilion  relates  to  the  efFeils  produced  by  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  plague,  in  which  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  arc 
given  with  accuracy,  and  happily  difcrimii>ated  from  thofe  of 
other  infeilious  difeafes.  The  author  remarks  that  thofe  who 
have  had  the  plague,  with  its  proper  characleriftic  fymptoms, 
are  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  infeilion  than  formerly;  and,  when  k 
does  take  place,  the  difeafe  is  generally  more  moderate  than  be¬ 
fore.  This  obfervation  may  have  induced  the  prailice  of  inocu¬ 
lating  for  the  plague ;  which,  however,  from  its  difufe,  (does  not 
appear  to  have  fucceeded.  Dr.  Henderfon  afterwards  remarks 
that  this  practice  is,  as  far  as  he  knows,  fupported  by  one  ex¬ 
ample  only. 

The  following  note  is  extremely  curious:  ‘  A  carbuncle 
‘  with  a  fcarlet-red  circle,  inclofing  another  ring  of  a  violet  hue, 

*  which  is  very  diftindl,  with  a  mixed  colour,  or  ftreaks  of  white 
‘  and  yellow  in  the  middle,„is  reckoned  a  happy  omen,  and 
‘  fuppofed  to  put  tl^  perfon  out  of  all  danger  from  a  fecond 
‘  infedion,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  fortune  by  attending 
‘  on  others.’ 

In  treating  of  the  curative  intentions,  the  author  laments  that 
we  have  not  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
contagion,  or  more  certain  antidotes  againll  its  efFe(3s.  In  this 
part  of  his  work  he  has  done  a  good  deal  to  this  defirable  etFciSl; 
and  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  fpr  an  unremitted  in- 
duftry,  and  fo  ufeful  an  application  of  much  medical  learning, 
alTifted  by  deep  penetration,  and  a  llrong  diferiminating  judge¬ 
ment. 

The  work  concludes  by  a  recapitulation  of  Tome  things  which 
have  been  propofed  or  pra£tifed  for  the  cure  of  the  plague,  and  a 
brief  fuggeftion  of  what  feems  to  be  wanted  on  the  fubjeil  of 
this,  difeafe. 

The  author  might,  from  his  materials,  have  fpun  out  a  long 
and  elaborate  treatife ;  but  he  feems  to  difdain  all  artifice,  and 
to  confine  his  views  folely  to  the  benefitting  of  his,  fellow- 
creatures.  More  throughout  is  unJerftood  than  exprefied. 
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The  title  has  an  air  of  modefty ;  and  the  (kmc  unalTuming 
manner  is  confpicuous  through  the  whole  of  the  elTay,  of  which 
we  once  more  recommend  a  general  perufal. 


Art.  VI.  Two  Sermons^  by  y*  Lettlce^  Vicar  of  Peafmarjh  in 

Sujfex^  and  late  Fellow  of  Stdney-Suffex  College^  Cambridge.  8vo. 

2s*  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

N 

H  E  firft  of  thefe  Sermons  was  preached  at  Haftings,  Ja- 
^  nuary  19,  1787,  at  the  vifitation  of  the  Bifliop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  and  is  a  very  home  ‘  inquiry  how  far  the  knowledge 
‘  and  manners  of  the  world  can,  with  fafety  or  propriety,  be 
‘  adopted  jn  the  clerical  charafter.^  The  fecond,  which  was 
delivered  a  few  months  after,  before  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge, 
contains  fome  juft  animadverlions  on  Mr.  Cowper’s  poem  called 
*  The  Talk.*  Both  difeourfes  poflefs  much  merit. 

In  the  one  the  preacher  expofes,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
manly  indignation,  thofe  falhionable  embellifhments  which  in 
thefe  times  exclude  almoft  every  folid  and  ufeful  accomplifh- 
ment.  The  knowledge  of  the  worlds  fo  highly  efteemed,  and  fo 
much  in  vogue,  includes,  in  his  opinion,  whatever  leads  to  the 
moft  flagitious  manners.  And  he  aflerts,  in  open  and  explicit 
terms,  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  clerical  charafter  to  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  an  acquifition  thus  fordid  and  profane. 
Indee4  no  eloquence  was  neceflary  to  convince  us,  and  we 
hope  the  public,  that  a  felfilh  or  a  loofe  life  is  as  derogatory  of 
piety,  as  vulgarity  of  any  kind  is  of  tafte;  and  that  vice  in  the 
clerical  is  juft  as  grofs  an  abfurdity,  as  impudent  an  impofturcjas 
quackery  in  the  phyfical  profellion. 

We  are  not  competent  to  decide  on  the  controverfy  between 
Mr.  Lettice  and  the  author  of  the  Tajk  concerning  the  prefent 
ftate  of  difeipline,  morality,  and  literature,  in  our  univcrfities, 
which  is  the  fubje<ft  of  the  fecond  difeourfe,  from  the  locality 
of  the  fafts*  to  which  he  appeals.  But  the  account  here  given 
of  thefe  celebrated  feminaries  is  peculiarly  flattering  to  all  who 
wi(h  well  to  pofterity,  and  to  the  interefts  of  learning  and  mo¬ 
rals.  Our  author  vindicates  thefe  nurferies  of  fcience  and  the 
mufes,  and  his  contemporary  ftudents,  from  the  licentioufnefs  of 
.poetical  impertinence,  with  peculiar  addrefs  and  elegance. 

We  take  the  more  notice  of  thefe  Sermons  that  the  fenti- 
ments  fo  ably  dated  in  the  firft  are  become  of  late  fo  very  un¬ 
popular,  efpecially  among  thofe  divines  who  fet  up  for  men  cj^ 
the  world.  A  deportment  fo  little  congruous  with  the  objects  ot 
the  clerical  inftitution  is  here  placed  in  fuch  a  light  as  mull 
fill  fuch  of  theuii  as  are  not  altogether  loft,  with  no  fmall  degree 
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of  confulion  and  fliame.  It  is  unfeemly  in  the  highcft  degree, 
and  what  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  are  agreed'  to  repro¬ 
bate  and  explode,  that  the  teachers  of  religion  fhooild  be  con- 
^  ftantly  offending  againft  all  thofe  virtues  and  decencies  in  which 
theV  are  expefted  to  be  moft  exemplary. 

The  preacher’s  pidlure  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  neat  and 

[ftriking ;  and- we  give  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftyle  and  manner: 

*  Shall  we  not,’  lays  he,  ‘  recognife  the  more  ftriking  linea- 
*  mchts  of  this  portrait  in  a  foft  and  infinuating  addrefs,  a  gay 
*  freedom  of  expreffion,  an  unembarraffed  commerce  with  all  • 
‘  ranks  of  fociety;  an  eafy  and  accommodating  fpirit;  a  labo- 
‘  rious  ftudy  of  external  nicety,  ornament,  and  tafte;  a  feru- 
‘  pulous  attachment  to  faflilon,  be  it  but  the  fantaftic  vanity  of 
»  an  hour ;  an  ardent  chafe  after  pleafure  in  youth,  after  for- 
‘  tune  or  ambitious  projects  in  more  advanced  age,  without  at¬ 
tention  to  thofe  principles  which  ought  to  diredt  and  moderate 
‘  thefe  purfuits ;  an  indifterence,  fincere  or  affedled,  towards 
‘  religion,  which  in  fome  perfons  is  to  pafs  for  philofophy,  or 
*  the  marks  of  refined  education ;  in  others  for  fuperior  faga^ 

‘  city  of  nature.  Muft  I  add  to  thefe  traits  a  difpofition  to 
‘  fneer*  at  the  fcruples  of  fuch  as  refufe  to  conform  to  all  the 
‘  pradlices  of  thofe  they  live  with ;  a  refolution  to  improve  the 
*  prefent  time  and  -circumftances  at  almoft  all  hazards ;  and  a 
‘  contempt  for  the  fimplicity,  as  they  call  it,  of  thofe  who, 
‘  aided'by  better  principles,  and  taking  a  more  comprehenfivc 
‘  view  of  things,  difdain  to  confine  their  immortal  fpirit  to  a 
*  mere  fenfual  exiftence,  and  learn  to  live  alike  in  the  paft,  the 
prefent,  and  the  future,  deriving  their  virtue  and  their  happi- 
‘  nefs  from  all,’  (p.  7  arid  8.) 

We  truft  no  clergyman,  at  leaft  who  reads  this  account,  will, 
for  the  time  to  corne,  be  ambitious  of  fhewing  himfelf  in 
fuch  colours  as  thefe;  and  we  recommend  this  honeft  remon- 
ftrance  to  the  ferious  perufal  of  all  who  wifh  to  fee  virtue 
more  in  faftiion,  religion  more  reputable,  and  her  minifters  at 
#ace  more  circumfpedt  and  more  popular. 
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Art.  Vlt.  jignes  de  Count ;  a  DomeJHc  Tale.  Infcrtbed^  uith 
PerjmJJion^  to  Colonel  Hunter.  By  Mrs*  Bennett^  Author  of  thg 
Welch  Heirefs^  and  Juvenile  Indifcretions.  i2mo,  4  vols,  los, 
Hazard,  Bath;  Robinfons,  London.  I789» 

T  N  this  performance  there  is  a  confiderable  mixture  of  ble- 
^  miilies  and  excelkiice.  The  great  elTentials  of  a  dramatic 
tale  are  (ketchcd  with  fufficient  accuracy.  Of  the  pathetic  there 
are  feveral  ftrokes  which  are  entitled  to  confiderable  applaufe; 
and  in  comic  humour,  and  the  delineation  of  charadler,  Mrs, 
Bennett  is  almoft  uniformly  fuccefsful.  The  character  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Melrofe,  who  is  fucceflively  the  friend  both  of  the  uncle  and 
the  lover  of  the  heroine,  exhibits  that  happy  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
lenfibility  which  can  only  be  the  offspring  of  a  portion  of  ori¬ 
ginal  genius.  We  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  beauties 
of  the  performance ;  for  this  it  would  be  impoflible  to  make  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  reader,  without  firft  prefenting  him  with  a  com¬ 
plete  analyfis  of  the  ftory. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  merits  of  this  fort  fhould  be 
combined  with  a  total  ignorance  of  and  contempt  for  the  firft 
rules  of  grammar.  The  ftyle  is  eafy,  flowing,  even  eloquent; 
but  it  is  continually  interrupted  with  thefe  fort  of  rubs,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  painful  to  a  p>oli{hed  reader.  It  is  fufficiently 
obvious  that  the  accomplilhments  of  the  writer  have  been  the 
fruit  of  chance,  collefted  in  a  random  and  defultory  way,  without 
method  or  defign.  We  are  not  fo  fond  as  Mrs.  feennett  of  the 
mixture  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  particular  fefts  in  works 
of  this  fort.  Her  fermons  alfo,  as  we  fhould  have  expected, 
.are  prolix,  heavy,  immethodical,  and  tautological.  It  may  even 
be  an  obftacle  to  her  literary  fuccefs,  that  fhe  leans  fo  evi¬ 
dently  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  religion  as  would  induce  fomc 
careful  mothers  to  forbid  to  their  daughters  the  perufal  of  Agnes. 
'The  moft  excellent  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  between  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  Agnes  elopes  from  the 
houfe  of  her  uncle,  and  die  middle  of  the  third,  where  Ihe  is 
again  reftored  to  his  protection. 

We  give  the  following  extraCl  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s 
mamier : 

*  Mr.  Harley  to  Mrs.  Butler. 

*  Hermitage. 

<  HOW  (hall  I  thank  you,  my  good  Caroline,  for  the  kind  me¬ 
thod  you  have  taken  to  oblige  me  ?  or  how  exprefs  my  fenfe  of  the 
honour  Mrs.  Butler  condefeends  to  confer  on  me  ? 

‘  You  charge  me  to  continue  writing;  but,  dear  Caroline,  you 
xnuft  alfo  diredt  me  to  a  fubjeft.  Patty  Lucas  refts  under  the 
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tarff  and  her  woes  are  no  more  remembered.  I  am  not  in  the 
higheft  ipirits  in  the  world,  nor  I  believe  tjuite  well;  n  y  vifits  are 
not  fo  frequent  at  Belle-Vue  as  they  have  been ;  nor— in  ihort,  I  am 
indifpored— but  you  mull  have  a  letter  you  fay. 

<  Well  then,  know  that  1  have  lately  employed  myfelf  in  direft- 
ing  the  Gothic  library  to  be  finiihed,  which  our  ever- regretted 
Mrs.  Montford  began.  You  remember  the  point  of  the  rock  which 
overlooks  the  waterfall;  my  new  building  is  an  octagon;  fo  near  its 
fummit,  that,  when  the  folding-doors  are  open,  the  daihing  of  the 
water  from  the  natural  cafeade  into  the  refervoir  under,  has  a  folemn 
and  pleafing  efFeft.  I  have  contrived  to  cut  a  flight  of  fleps  from 
the  fummit  of' the  rock,  which  carries  you  fometimes  through  the 
hanging  wood,  when  you  may  fancy  it  is  a  fubterraneous  paflage ; 
at  others,  fo  clofe  under  the  rock,  that  the  dafliing  of  the  waters  ex- 
pofe  you  to  an  artificial  fhower  of  rain ;  thofe  Heps  bring  you  to  an 
opening,  where  at  once  you  are  furprlfed  with  a  moft  beautiful  view 
of  the  whole  vale  under  the  village,  juil  where  the  water  makes  its 
way  in  divided  flreams  from  the  natural  refervoir.  My  point  of  view 
from  hence,  and  which  indeed  was  my  principal  objcfl,  is  belle- 
Vuc.  As  the  fmooth  current  glides  along  the  flowery  bank  i  have 
a  fecret  pleafure  in  reflefting  the  very  fame  water  which  roars  under 
my  cell,  gives  that  charming  verdure  which  refrefties  the  fenfes,  and 
delights  the  eye,  in  Belle-Yue  park  and  garden ;  when  I  retreat 
from  this  beautiful  feene,  1  reafeend  the  Heps  to  my  new  building, 
which,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  call  the  cell  of  contemplation ;  for 
there  a  dead  iilence  reigns  (fave  the  waterfall)  which  iuipires  a  fo- 
Icmnity  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  nothings  of  the  great 
world. 

*  Well,  Caroline,  how  do  you  like  my  new  building  ?  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  fo  much  in  my  favour,  -  that  I  may  be  almoit  faid  to  live  there; 
my  books,  globes,  mufical  inllruments,  laymen  figures,  and  all  my 
drawing  apparatus,  are  removed  into  it ;  and  I  am  at  this  inflant 
writing  to  you  from  thence— heavens ! 

‘  A  little  boy  was  in  the  midll  of  a  bitter  complaint  again ll  Ids 
daddy,  for  getting  tipfey  and  beating  his  mammy,  fer  which  he  was 
earneftly  praying  I  would  have  him  put  into  the  flocks ,  when  be¬ 
hold,  Caroline,  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  .vhich  leads 
from  the  houfe  to  my  cell,  I  faw,  and  my  fight  ached  at  her  bril¬ 
liancy,  a  radiant,  an  angelic  figure!  it  was  robed  in  white,  it  fmiled 
wid  beckoned ;  it  was  Agnes  led  by  the  general. 

‘  This,  -Mr.  Harley,  is  the  firfl  airing  mademoifelle  has  taken 
Cnee  her  indifpofition  ;  Ihe  was  defir. us  of  feeing  the  habitation  of 
fo  young  a  philofopher.  Do  you  admit  female  vifit  )rs 

‘  Certainly,  Sir  ;  and  I  offered  to  take  her  difengaged  hand. 

*  To  give  you  a  proper  idea  of  my  cell,  1  believe  1  fliould  have 
told  you  the  effefl  it  had  on  the  lady  before  I  deferibed  it. 

*  Heavens!^  cried  Ihe  ihuddering  and  ftarting  back,  ‘  what  dread- 
fill  place  is  this 

'  I  told  her  it  was  a  new  whim,  and  a  very,  favourite  one  of 
fiune ;  that  if  fhe  would  condefeend  to  enter,  the  romantic  gloom, 
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which  difgufted  at  firft  appearance,  would  grow  familiar;  and  I 
hoped  ihe  would  like  it. 

*  Never,’  anfwered  (he  with  vivacity ;  ^  there  is  a  horror)  a  fomc- 
thing  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  in  this  place,  to  which  I  can  never 
be  reconciled  ;  let  us  go,  Sir  (to  the  general)  ;  if  this  be  the  abode 
of  philofophy,  we  will  Le  content  to  enter  the  habitations  of  poor 
human  frailty.’ 

‘  This  was  affronting  my  hobby- horfe ;  1  faid  no  more  in  its  de- 
fence,  but  led  to  your  drawing  room. 

*  Ay,’  fiid  the  general,  ‘  this  is  fomething;  and  pray  where  is 
the  divinity  for  whom  this  pretty  apartment  is  fitted  up  ?’ 

*  I  told  him  it  was  yours. 

*  While  the  chocolate  was  getting  ready,  Agnes  ran  over  the 
keys  of  the  organ  ;  I  looked,  a  requell  I  could  not  utter,  which  the 
general  perceiving,  begged  a  fong. 

‘  What  charms  are  there  in  mufic!  and  what  additional  power 
does  the  firft  compofitions  receive  from  the  voice  of  a  beautiful  fe- 
male!  Did  you  ever  obferve  what  a  furprifing  echo  the  room  has? 
Her  voice — but  there  is  no  deferibing  it~l  could  not  only  hear,  but 
1  could  fee. - Have  1  yet  told  you  the  colour  of  her  eyes  ?  I  be¬ 

lieve  not — they  are  clear,  animated,  brilliant  hazel ;  her  eyebrows 

and  eyelalhes  are  quite  black ;  her  hair - but  take  her  defcripiion 

from  your  favourite  Italian  : 

*  In  waving  ringlets  falls  her  beauteous  hair. 

That  catch  new  graces  from  the  fportivc  air; 

Declin’d  on  earth,  her  modeft  look  denies 
T'o  Ihew  the  Harry  luilre  of  her  eyes ; 

O’er  her  fair  face  a  rofy  bloom  is  fpread. 

And  liains-her  ivory  Udn  with  lovely  red  ;  ' 

Soft  breathing  fwcets,  her  opening  lips  difclofc 
The  native  odours  of  the  blulhing  rofe; 

And  Heaven  ne’er  gave,  to  one  of  Adam’s  race. 

So  large  a  portion  of  celellial  grace.’ 

«  Caroline,  I  wlfli  you  knew  this  woman;  or  raiher,  I  wilh  (he  was 
worthy  of  being  known  to  you ;  fhe  is,  that  is,  Ihe  fvuould  biy 
were  Ihe  any  other  than  Jhe  //-^an  angel. 

‘  I  was  never  more  at  a  Jofs ;  there  were  many  fubjecls  on  which 
1  might  have  entertained  her ;  but  my  tongue  faultei  ed ;  I  a£lually 
could  not  fpeak;  and  my  embarraffment  inercafed,  as  I  fawfheway 
j  attentively  obferving  me ;  1  could  not  Hand  the  ferutiny  of  her  miU 
eyes;  for  mi!d,  and  even  tender  at  that  moment,  they  were.  I  ab¬ 
jure  philofophy,  and  cannot  now  reafon  much  of  caufes  and  effeds ; 
yet,  why  1  Ihould  tremble  at  her  gaze,  I  know  not.  I  have  often 
faid  I  could  be  content  to  have  my  heart,  and  all  its  wanderings, 
cxpH>fcd  to  public  view — Am  I  altered?  Lurks  there  that  within 
me,  hidden  perhaps  from  myfelf,  but  open  to  her  penetrating  eye, 
at  which  I  ought  to  blufh?  How  dfe  could  her  look,  which  is  ino- 
dcllv  itfclf,  fo  confufe  jne  ? 


<  After 
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*  After  a  fJlencc  I  had  not  power  to  break. 

*  You  are  a  young  philofopher.  Sir,’  faid  (he ;  *  and  you  are  de¬ 
termined,  the  general  informs  me,  in  oppofition  to  the  wifhes  of 
all  your  friends,  to  walte  your  youth  and  hne  talents  in  this  re¬ 
tirement.’ 

<  I  bowed  affent. 

*  But  do  you  really  conceive.  Sir,’  continued  Ihe,  ^  enchanting  as 
this  place  certainly  is,  it  will  always  be  a  boundary  to  your  wifhes?’ 

*  Again  I  could  only  bow. 

*  Have  you  no  lr4tciit  defire  to  mix  with  fociety  ?  No  ambition  to 
gratify  ?  Will  thofe  (hades  for  ever  conceal  you  from  the  unerring 
lhafts  of  the  blind  deity  ?* 

^  Come,  Mr.  flarley,  your  friends  have  been  unfuccefsful,  the 
general  has  alfo  failed ;  conduct  me  through  the  walks  of  your 
fancied  elyfium  ;  let  us  fee  whether  1  cannot  lind  arguments  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  you  to  quit  it,  and  join  the  focial  world.’ 

^  I  retreated  from  her  offered  hand. 

*  Ah,  coward,’  faid  Ihe,  ‘  you  will  not  trufl  yourfelf  with  me.* 

‘  I  could  now  fpeak. 

*  Happinefs  and  I,  Madam,  have  often  roved  together  through 
thofe  unconfeious  (hades ;  fweet  peace  was  our  handmaid,  and  con¬ 
tentment  followed  our  fteps.’ 

‘  Heavens!*  cried  Agnes,  ^  would  you  Infinuate  that  I  (hould  in¬ 
terrupt  fuch  fociety  ?  Js  it  impolTible  for  you  to  keep  happinefs 
and  me  company  together.’ 

‘  Are  not  your  defigns.  Madam,  hoflilc  to  my  ideas  of  what  con- 
ftitutes  happiuefs  ?  and  lhall  1  be  fo  ungrateful  as  to  expofe  my  fa¬ 
vourite  nymphs  to  fuch  a  dangerous  enemy  ? 

‘  No,  Mifs  de  Courci ;  but  if  you  are  difpofed  to  endear  to  my 
memory  the  (hades  1  love,  walk  with  me  through  them,  unpreju¬ 
diced  by  the  fallacious  reafonings  of  a  world  I  diflike ;  fuffer  me  to  6e 
eloquent  in  their  praife;  let  me  point  to  you  each  fweei  recels,  where 
the  voice  of  palTion  was  never  heard,  where  ambition  never  entered, 
and  where  a  right  turned  mind  can  never  feel  a  painful  folitude :  if 
you  fuffer  me  to  do  this,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you ;  but  I  will  not 
venture  to  hear  your  lips  condemn  my  retirement ;  for  how  then  can 
1  ever  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  wonted  companions  of  my  tranquil 
hours  ?’ 

*  Well,  Sir’ — (he  hefit^ted — *  well,  Mr.  Harley,  then  I  think  we 
had  better  not ;  we  will  (lay  where  we  are.’ 

‘  Again  (he  obferved  1  was  a  young  philofopher,  a  very  young 
philofopher. 

*  A  filence  enfued,  which  Jhe  broke. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Harley,  if  you  won’t  let  me  talk  to  you,  (hall  I 
fing?’ 

*  Would  you  believe  it,  I  could  not  anfver  this  fimple  quedion; 
I  could  only  place  a  feat  to  the  organ,  which  (he  accepted,  and  fung 
from  Handel’s  mufic, 

•  Love,  fweet  polfon.’ 

F  f  2  ‘  It 
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*  It  was  involuntary,  Caroline ;  1  could  not  help  It ;  I  leaned 
over  her  chair,  and  repeated, 

*  Sweet  harmonlft!  and  beautiful  as  fwcet. 

And  young  as  beautiful,  and  gay  as  young/  ' 

‘  And  oh,  filler!  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  that  I  could  not 
add, 

*  And  innocent  as  gay/ 

There  is  a  circumflance  in  the  book  which  confiderably  fur- 
prifed  us,  though  wc  know  not  whether  to  aferibe  it  to  chance 
or  defign.  For  the  name  of  her  opera-houfe  performer,  who  is 
a  man  of  infamous  cha^'acler,  Mrs.  Bennett  has  thought  proper 
to  adopt,  at  full  length,  the  precife  name  and  addrefs  of  a  man 
of  a  very  different  character,  and  who  is  dependent  for  his  fub- 
fiftence  upon  his  honcll  indullry.  Immediately  after,  indeed, 
the  name  of  the  chara£ler  is  changed,  and  from  that  time  always 
retains  the  different  fpelling.  But  this  is  a  poor  difguife,  if  any 
thino:  real  is  meant.  If  Mrs.  Bennett  be  fo  icjnorant  of  the 
world  as  to  imagine  that  a  name  and  place  of  abode  may  be 
inferred  in  fuch  cafes  without  any  confcquence,  (he  ought,  by 
fome  friend,  to  be  taught  a  different  leflbn ;  and,  if  (he  fixed 
upon  it  from  fome  concealed  malignity,  ftie  is,  in  our  opinion, 
richly  entitled  to  fulTer  all  the  vengeance  which  the  law  inflids 
in  fimilar  cafes.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  added,  that  a  profecu- 
tion  for  fcandal  is  a  very  inadequate  compenfation  to  the  injured 
party. 

- : — haret  lateri  ktbali far  undo. 


Art.  VIII.  Letters  from  Barbaryy  FrancCy  SpaiUy  Portugaly  tsc. 
'By  an  EngHJh  Officer.  8vo.  2  vols.  I2s.  boards.  Cadell. 
London,  1789. 

[  Concluded.  ] 


\  ^  E  have  already  intimated,  in  our  review  of  the  firft  vo- 
^  ^  lumc  of  this  work,  that  the  author  is  rather  a  fpeculative 
than  a  deferiptive  traveller.  This  wc  found  to  be  the  cafe  even 
in  the  letters  from  Barbary,  a  country  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
known  to  Europeans :  it  became,  however,  more  evident  in 
thofe  from  France;  and  it  continues  equally  difcernible  through 
all  his  fiibfequent  progrefs.  He  entered  Spain  by  Guipufcoa 
and  the  magnificent  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees ;  through  a 
province  where  the  roads  are  excellent,  but  where  the  want  ot 
iimeftone  is  a  capital  defe6f,  ai'.d  greatly  injures  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country.  7'fae  tovvns  and  villages  are,  even  in  this 

part, 
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f)art,  likcwlfe  deficient  in  other  little  objects  of  police  and  clean- 
ineis,  in  contrivance  and  manner  of  bailding,  on  which,  with 
us,  depend  many  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  in  the  internal 
parts  of  Spain  this  general  inattention  to  convenience  is  Itill 
*  more  confpicuous. 

Our  author  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Spanifli  cha¬ 
racter  is  readily  diftinguifhable  from  the  French,  and,  in  fome 
things,  rather  advantageoully,  amidft  all  their  national  poverty 
and  negligence  of  appearance.  In  the  female  fex  the  difference 
is  Itriking.  In  many,  the  figure  and  manner,  the  eyes  and  caft 
of  features,  the  fhape  and  air,  the  kind  of  animation  and  fenfi- 
bility,  are  more  temperate,  but  far  more  graceful  and  figni- 
ficant ;  fo  that  the  women  feem  a  fuperibr  race  of  beings  to 
thofe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  the  latter  be  like- 
wife  remarkably  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nature. 

The  three  Baf'orrada  provinces  of  Guipufeoa,  Alava,  and 
Bifcaya,  with  Navarre,  are  now  the  only  remaining  afylums  for 
liberty  in  Spain.  The  government  finds  its  account  in  leaving 
thefe  provinces  thus  loofely  attached  to  it,  on  their  own  terms, 
appointing  only  one  or  two  of  their  chief  magiftrates,  and  a 
commillary  to  take  care  of  the  revenue  ;  permitting  them  to 
make  their  own  laws,  raife  their  taxes,  and  govern  tiieir  own 
affairs  almoll  entirely  at  their  *  pleafure.  The  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  thefe  northern  provinces,  we  are  told,  have  generally 
I  fomething  about  them  that  is  very  romantic  and  intereiling  in 
I  fituation  and  manner  of  building.  Some  retain  a  certain  air 

I  ^  o 

Iof  antique  magnificence ;  but  as  they  are  too  generally  ap* 
proaching  to  a  llate_pf  rui^i^  they  f^ike  with  a  melancholy  idea 
of  fome  former  better  times.  I'he  bold  and  romantic  fituation 
of  feveral  of  their  little  towns  likewife,  pendent  on  the  fides  of 
rocky  mountain  ',  over  a  rapid  ftream,  fuggefts  to  the  fancy  the 
idea  of  a  vigorous  and  hardy  race  of  people,  which  is  confirmed 
by  feeing  the  children  carelefsly  climbing  the  fteep  hills  and 
precipices,  and  early  employed  in  manual  occupations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  thefe  mountains  a  fociety  and  aca- 
;  demy  has  lately  been  founded  for  the  encouragement  of  ufeful 
arts  and  knowledge.  They  have  their  yearly  meetings  alter¬ 
nately  at  the  capital  of  each  of  thefe  three  provinces  ;  but, 

I  embarrafled  by  the  jealous  and  mifehievous  fpirit  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  and  religion,  they  are  forced  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  Our  author  informs  us  that  La  Mancha,  the  country 
of  the  renowned  Don  Qi^iixote,  may  be  remarked  for  fimplicity, 
poverty,  mirth,  and  mulic.  The  country  refembles  moft  of  the 
other  internal  Spaniih  plains,  a  dry,  naked,  brown  clay,  without 
a  green  fpot,  and  hardiy  a  Ihrub  to  be  feen,  except  when  the 
.  vines  are  in  leaf.  But  in  thefe  few  poor  cla  villages  there  is 
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plenty  of  good  wine  and  good  bread,  and  nothing  but  dancing 
and  linging  in  or  out  of  doors  all  the  evenings.  Poverty  and 
mirth  go  together  in  thefe  happy  climes. 

It  appears  that,  in  all  the  Spanifli  univcrfities,  Newton  and 
modern  philofophy  are  ftill  prohibited.  Nothing  fupplants  Ari- 
llotlc  and  the  fuperftitious  fathers  and  dodlors  of  the  church, 
Some  young  ftudents  at  St.  Jago  narrowly  efcaped  the  inquifi- 
tion  by  endtavouring  to  procure  lectures  on  experimental  phi¬ 
lofophy  in  the  modern  ftyle. 

We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  author’s  comparative  ac¬ 
count  of  the  government  and  chara6l:er  of  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  this  is  a  fubjeCi:  to  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  a  ftrong  propenfity : 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  France  and  thofe  of  Spain,  fo  oppofite  in 
difpofition,  probably  require  diffi^rent  kinds  of  government ;  but 
they  are  now  nearly  of  the  fame  kind;  and  hence  we  may  conclude 
cne  of  them  to  be  wrong,  which  is  probably  that  of  Spain.  Ihe 
French  inconftancy,  heat,  impetuofity,  and  the  Spanifti  fteady  pa¬ 
tience,  natural  pride  and  indolence,  mufi  require  different  treatment, 
Different  foils  and  lituations  mull  have  different  culture  to  make 
them  productive.  Thefe  two  natidns  can  never  find  much  to  borrow 
frem,  or  to  like  in,  each  other.  They  feem  crigihally  intended 
to  be  enemies ;  and,  if  left  to  themfelvcs,  the  leading  principles  of 
their  governments  would  probably  be  as  oppofite  as  their  lalte  and 
‘  character. 

‘  The  charafler  of  the  French  ;  their  peculiar  humours,  fire,  and 
cr^price,  perhaps  render  them  unfit  to  be  trulted  with  that  degree  of 
liberty  which,  to  other  nations,  feems  neccfliiry.  Unable  to  judge 
of  opprellion  or  injullice  but  from  fancy  or  fafhion,  they  mull,  per¬ 
haps,  be  guided  and  refrained  by  a  delpotic  hand.  And  fo  long  as 
that  can  be  confidered  as  the  hand  of  a  father,  and  defpotifm  can 
conceal  its  charai^Icr  under  the  cloak  of  amiable  and  liberal  manners 
and  fentiments;  w^hile  an  open  and  amicable  intercourfe  is  kep  tup 
between  fovereign  and  people  by  proper  media  e  it  may  long  go  on 
fmoothly.  and  even  fometimes  with  a  degree  of  profperity  far  be¬ 
yond  what  could  have  been  expected;  but  we  have  now  piobably 
feen  its  limits,  or  maxbnum  of  fuccefs,  and  may  prophefy  that  it 
cannot  go  much  farther.  Though  the  prince  acknowledge  himkit 
tied  by  no  conhitutional  bonds,  thefe  arc  partly,  though  preca- 
rioufl) ,  fupplied  by  his  attention  to  the  national  prejudices  and  public 
opinion,  to  the  advices  and  remonfranccs  of  his  own  tribunals,  whicii, 
though  originally  inftituted  to  enlarge  his  authority,  have  gradually 
affuined  a  kind  of  right  to  control  his  edids,  and  almoil  to  reprefei.t 
the  nation,  or  at  lealt  to  deceive  it. 

^  But  the  vSpanilh  charader  feems  to  require  and  deferve  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  freedom  and  fecurlty,  as  a  neceffary  incitement  to  the  good, 
and  proper  remedy  for  its  bad  qualities.  It  would  be  rcquifite  fur 
the  exercife  of  their  natural  good  fenfe,  of  their  rational  and  medi¬ 
tative  turn  of  mind,  and  their  other  powerful  and  diltinguiihing 
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qualities,  as  pride,  honour,  firmnefs,  magnanimity,  which  \vc  know 
they  pofTefs,  when  excited  by  lufficicnt  motives,  it  would  likewife 
ferve  as  a  cure  to  their  indolence,  to  their  falfe  notions  of.  honour 
and  religion.  But  all  the  modern  changes  in  their  g;ivernmeiit  have 
had  a  contrary  courfe  and  tendency. 

*  By  pei  uling  their  hillory  you  will  trice  fome  of  the  caufes,  and 
the  progreis  of  tneir  grandeur  and  of  their  decline.  The  union  of  fe- 
veral  kingdoms  under  one  wife  head  (Ferdinand)  fuddcnly  formed  a 
great  power,  invigorated  by  the  ferment  of  liberty,  and  the  natural 
operations  of  their  then  free,  though  complicated  and  imperfect 
fyilems  of  government.  Their  internal  and  Moorilh  wars ;  their  dif- 
covery  of  the  new  world  ;  their  accelTion  to  Auftria ;  produced  great 
objects  of  national  exertion.  Diilant  wars,  conqueft,  defence,  dif- 
covery,  commerce,  all  confpired  to  call  forth  the  moil  powerful 
public  and  individual  efforts,  and  to  make  them  really  great.  But 
national  greatnefs  knows  no  bounds.  It  generally  at  lull  overlhoots 
them  all,  and  exhaufts  itfcif.  Then  the  invafion  of  their  rights  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  final  deilrudion  of  their  conilituiion  by 
his  fucceffors,  became  more  lhan  fufficient  to  overbalance  and  bear 
down  all  the  advantages  of  their  acquifitions  ;  and  the  baneful  effedls 
of  ovcr-llraincd  efforts,  of  millaken  policy,  and  of  defpotirm,  foon 
began  to  appear.  The  nation,  as  it  became,  by  the  lofs  of  its  liber¬ 
ties,  lefs  able  to  bear  additional  weights,  was,  as  uluaily  happens, 
more  heavily  loaded,  and  foon  exhaufled,  by  the  ambitious,  and 
then  uncontrolable,  purfults  of  its  princes.  Its  operations  abroad 
became  more  languid,  while  at  home  the  national  character  dege¬ 
nerated  ;  till,  by  the  help  of  other  unfavourable  incidents,  if  funk  at 
laft  into  a  dependence  on  that  very  power  with  whom  it  formerly 
contended  with  fuccefs. 

As  the  nation  had  neither  fpirit,  force,  nor  wifdom  enough  left 
to  choofe  a  king  and  government  of  its  own  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  Spaniards  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be  governed  by 
the  arbitrary  fyftems  of  Bourbon  politics,  in  which  the  interell  of  the 
country  does  not  form  even  a  part.  They  have  already  paid  fe- 
verely  for  that  connexion,  were  it  only  by  the  wars  into  which  it  has 
led  them,  in  which  they  had  no  real  interefl,  and  for  which  they 
were  totally  unfit  and  unequal,  after  being  fo  irrecoverably  debili¬ 
tated.  How  different  their  fituatioii  from  that  of  former  periods, 
when  they  could  make  all  their  foreign  connexions  ad  fubfervient  to 
their  own  views ;  and  when  th  j  council  of  Vienna  was  well  known  to 
be  only  the  minifler  of  that  of  Madrid. 

‘  Whatever  apparent  or  pretended  improvements  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Bourbon  government,  have  certainly  not  been  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  freedom,  nor  of  the  ancient  conllitution  ;  nor  has  tiie  .iie^eafe 
of  forms,  councils,  or  fubdivifions,  tended  to  facilitate,  but  rather 
to  embarrafs  and  retard  the  public  bufinefs,  and  to  compole  a  com¬ 
plex  fyitem  of  tyranny,  which  removes  almoft  every  objed  that  cculd 
excite  great  talents  or  indullry,  or  that  could  raife  fuch  minds  to 
great  or  noble  adions. 

‘  From  thefe  fads,  and  their  numerous  confequences - the  ne¬ 

gligence  and  corruption  of  people  in  public  office ;  the  impoffibllity 
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of  redrefs  for  any  perfon  they  may  choofe  to  opprefs ;  and  the  want 
of  legal  or  conftitutional  intcrcourfe  between  the  fovereign  and  the 
people ;  we  cannot  expeft  to  find  in  this  nation  any  great  or  conti¬ 
nued  efforts  of  public  fpirit  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  national  corrup¬ 
tion.  Their  government  naturally  produces  a  defpondency  in  all, 
and  more  cfpecially  in  the  lower  and  moft  important  cla/Tes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  In  (hort,  their  new  government  feems  only  intent  on  convert^ 
ing  them  entirely  into  Frenchmen,  which  they  never  will  be,  and 
on  fu‘ duing  the  remaining  magnanimity,  and  other  virtues  left  in 
their  charader;  in  which  it  may  fucceed  by  time,  infidious  policy, 
and  artificial  fyftems  of  oppreflion.  Seeing  them  now  become  flaves 
to  fuperltition  and  arbitrary  power ;  their  former  charadler  and  fpirit 
enervated  and  fubdued;  the  poverty  and  defolation  of  the  country; 
and  comparing  former  periods  with  the  prefent ;  the  effedls  of  their 
ancient  conilituiion,  with  thofe  of  its  abolition  ;  we  may  not  hefitatc 
to  conclude  that  their  native  temper  and  genius  are  incompatible 
with  a  despotic  authority,  and  cannot  appear  while  under  fuch  op- 
predion.  Nothing  Icfs  than  civil  and  religious  liberty  can  rellore  their 
charafter,  and  repeople  their  now  naked  and  arid  plains.’ 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  SpanKh 
taxation  or  finance,  is  a  colledlion  of  abufes  founded  on  igno¬ 
rance  and  oppreflion  ;  lo  much  fo,  that  all  attempts  to  improve 
the  country  will  be  vain,  till  they  have  changed  the  whole  plan 
and  principles  of  their  finance,  as  well  as  of  their  policy  and 
religion.  One  of  their  taxes,  that  of  the  Alcavala,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  oppreflive  and  impolitic.  It  is  an  impoft  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  on  every  fide  of  almoft  every  thing ;  fo  that 
five  or  fix  fales  double  the  price.  By  this  they  have  almoft  ba- 
niftied  trade  and  manufadlures  from  the  country. 

In  the  letters  from  Portus^al  we  meet  with  little  that  merits 
any  particular  attention.  The  author’s  obfervations  relate  chiefly 
to  the  political  ftate  of  the  country;  in  which  it  differs  not  very 
cflcntially  fiuiu  Spain. - The  letter  from  Jer fey,  which  con¬ 

cludes  the  work,  is  principally  on  the  government  of  that 

ifland,  and  contains  fomc  judicious  obfervations. - The  whole 

of  thefc  letters  appear  to  be  the  produftion  of  a  man  of  ob- 
fervation  and  good  fenfe ;  but,  in  an  account  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  he  eafily  might,  and  we  think  ought,  to  have  mixed  with 
the  uiiie  a  little  naore  of  the  duke^ 
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Art.  IX.  Enthufiafm ;  a  Poem.  In  Two  Parts.  By  Mr. 
ningham.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Roblbn  and  Clarke.  London,  1789. 


E  do  not  not  think  that  Enthuftafm  will  add  to  the  poetical 
reputation  of  Mr.  Jerningham ;  he  has,  in  our  opinion, 
been  much  happier  in  many  of  his  former  produilions.  The 
object  of  the  poem  is  to  difplay  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  en¬ 
thufiafm,  by  inftances  from  modern  hiftory.  To  give  intereft 
and  elevation  to  his  poem,  to  ralfe  it  above  dull  narration,  he 
has  created  a  race  of  beings,  has  given  them  a  local  habitation, 
and  a  name,  and  has  made  them  the  agents^  at  leaft  the  fpeakers^ 
in  his  publication.  Thefe  beings  we  cannot  better  charac- 
terife  than  in  the  author’s  own  words : 

*  Beyond  th’  exalted  fun's  meridian  fite, 

Beyond  the  glimm’ring  liars  ethereal  height, 

A  brighter  realm  immortal  fpring  difplay s, 

'Mid  the  foft  breathing  of  unclouded  days  2 
Where  facred  minds,  to  virtue  high  allied. 

Aerial  beings,  orient  forms,  abide. 

Seraphic  people!  niinifters  of  grace. 

Prompt  to  defend  and  cheer  the  human  race: 

The  mighty  mother  earth,  who  bears  mankind. 

Is  to  their  care  and  guardian  pow’r  confign’d. 

When  clafhing  waves  fwell  high,  and  angry  Fat« 

Tofles  the  laboring  velTel  of  the  ftate. 

The  chofen  Angel  of  th’  appointed  realm 

Hades  from  his  throne,  and  grafps  the  trembling  helm: 

To  fomc  the  honour’d  privilege  is  given 
To  waft  the  clay-divefted  foul  to  heaven. 

Weed  from  the  feeling  heart  the  rifing  figh, 

And  fvveep  with  viewlefs  hand  the  clouded  eye: 

Each  in  his  turn  defeending  from  above. 

Performs  the  generous  minidry  of  love.’ 

Yet,  though  the  guardian  angels  of  the  human  race,  and 
confequcntly,  v/e  muft  fuppofe,  well  inflruiled  by  the  Supreme 
Being  how  they  were  to  perforin  their  miniflerial  functions, 
the  poem  opens  with  cabal  and  difeord  among  this  ‘  feraphic 
‘  people!’  thefe  ‘  minifters  of  grace!’  A  kind  of  rebellion  is 
raifed  againll  their  queen  Enihuf:afm\  and,  inftead  of  being  the 
guardian  angel  of  mankind,  fhc  is  accufed  of  being  to  them  the 
deinoa  of  deftrubtion.  In  this  fituation,  Enthufiafm, 

confiding  in  her  godlike  plan. 


Which  warms,  invigorates,  and  hallows  man  — 
At  Reafon’s  bar  prefents  her  holy  form, 

Provokes  the  thund’rcrs,  and  demands  the  ftorm.* 


The 
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7’he  ^  aerial  beings’  convene  ‘  in  terrible  array/  and  the  ‘  ac- 
*  cufing  angel’  rifes  to  arraign  the  culprit.  He  charges  her 
with  having  excited  Omar  to  burn  the  Alexandrian  library,  anj 
thus  dertroy  the  tafte,  fcieiice,  genius,  and  wifdom  of  ages.  He 
thus  concludes : 

•  Here  then,  to  keen  Refleftion’s  crowded  eye. 

As  in  a  deep  fcpulchral  inanfion  lie. 

In  iron  iluniber  wrapt  and  dre^d  repofe, 

A  train  of  human  virtues,  human  woes : 

'rhis  moral  lofs  the  world  nu'.ll  now  fullain, 

Sw'clis  o’er  the  boundary  of  domellic  pain. 

Calls  down  the  gudies  of  the  bleeding  mind. 

And  claims  tli’  expanfive.forrow  of  mankind.’ 

t 

Another  ^  feraph’  among  the  malcontents  accufes  her  of 
having  occafioncd  the  revocation  of  the  edicl_  of  Nantes,  and 
jraints  the  dillrcfs  of  the  perfecuted  Hugonots  in  pathetic  flrains. 
From  this  part  of  the  work  we  fliall  feledl  the  lollowirig  fpe- 
i'imeii : 


*  Now  to  my  view,  by  terrors  undifmay’d. 

The  glory  of  the  priellhood  Hands  difplay’d ! 

1  he  virtuous  paflor*  of  the  liifF’ring  race. 

Proud  of  his  wremgs  and  patient  of  difgrace  : 

Him  the  unhappy  fugitives  inclofe. 

While  thus  he  fpeaks :  ‘  Ye  partners  of  my  woes, 

*  O  l^rcnuous  found  in  perfjcution’s  day. 

‘Ye  faithful,  dear  compr4nions  of  my  way, 

*  I  now  behold  you  as  the  fnow-wing’d  dove, 

*  ExpellM  the  ancient  manfions  of  her  love, 

‘  Whofc  plumes,  while  clouds  o'eremopy  her  flight, 

*  AlTume  the  fplendour  of  a  purer  white, 

*  Here  paufe — and,  while  we  view  th’ expanding  main, 
‘  Salute  the  breeze  that  flies'to  Freedom’s  plain; 

‘  Acrofs  the  waves  ere  yet  cur  courfe  we  fleer, 

*  One  duteous  mometit  let  us  linger  here, 

‘  And,  tho’  lejecled  (ftill  to  nature  true), 

*  Sigh  to  our  parent-land  the  fond  adieu’ 

*  Ah  !  far  from  us  remove  that  breafl  of  fleel, 

‘  Whofc  rooted  principle  is  not  to  feel, 

*  Which,  like  theTa])!cfs  oak’s  timc^moulder’d  form, 

*  Nor  heeds  the  vernal  air  or  wint’ry  florm, 

*  On  man  bellow’d,  and  to  the  brute  denied, 

The  tear  of  nature  furc  is  nature’s  pride. 


rc 


^  J  ^mes  Saurin,  t);e  celebrated  preacher  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
fded  fevcril  years,  and  was  at  once  the  edification  and  comfort  of 


h  s  exiled  brethren. 
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^  Ev*n  he,  the  general  vidlm  of  mankind^ 

*  Who  each  dlfgrace,  each  torture  predelign’d| 

*  Ev’n  he,  when  grief  and  agony  drew  neai^ 

‘  Felt  on  his  check  the  felf-con^palfion’d  tear. 

*  Dees  not  dim  obloquy  attaint  our  birth  ? 

•  *  Are  not  our  temples  levell'd  with  the  earth  ? 

<  Are  not  our  kindred,  friends,  in  fetters  bound, 

*  Plung’d  in  the  terrors  of  the  cavern’d  ground? 

*  And  we,  meek  victims,  as  we  pafs’d  along, 

*  Endur’d  we  not  the  loud  upbraiding  throng, 

*  While  the  loofe  foldiery  added  to  thefe  woes 

*  With  jeering  inlults  and  degrading  blows  ? 

*  It  feem’d  as  nature  mark’d  us  for  difgrace, 

‘  The  outcail  offals  of  the  human  race. 

'  f  O  thou  * y  by  all  thefe  horrors  unappill’d, 

*  Whom  with  delight  I  royal  mailer  calfd  ; 

*  Thou,  to  remembrance  now  no  longer  dear, 

‘  Whom,  as  the  fcourge  of  Heav’n  1  dill  revere, 

^  Farewell!— Thou  too,  by  partial  fortune  bled, 

*  All  Nature’s  off ’rings  breathing  at  thy  bread, 

‘  Thrice  happy  France,  farewell  !-^thefe  eyes  no  more 
^  Shall  view  thy  charms  that  fpread  from  fhore  to  fhore, 

^  Thy  harveds  waving  with  2  dately  pride, 

*  Thy  vintage  blufliing  on  the  mountain’s  f)de, 
f  Original  and  felf  exuberant  foil, 

‘  Refuling  nothing  to  the  hand  of  tail ; 

*  And  where  the  arts,  a  bright  harmonious  band, 

^  Refine,  exalt,  and  decorate  the  land  ; 

'  Where  mirth,  the  native  of  thy  focial  bow’rs, 

^  Sheds  on  each  lip  his  fafeinating  pow’rs ; 

*  With  thee  may  blifs  dill  uiidnhinilh’d  dwell ; 

‘  Hail,  O  my  country!  and  a  lad  farewell !’ 

The  pallor  ceas’d. - Then  forrow  burd  its  bound. 

With  fervent  lips  feme  kifs’d  their  parent  ground; 

Some,  with  the  fame  tormenting  thought  iinpred. 

Tore  the  wild  grafs  and  flow’rets  from  her  bread, 

T  o  bear  a  relic  of  their  natal  plain 
To  feenes  unknown,  and  realms  beyond  the  main. 

So  firm,  fo  powerful,  on  the  heart  of  man, 

(Above  incoiidancy's  relenting  plan) 

Is  fix’d,  enthron’d  by  Nature’s  hallow’d  hand. 

The  glowing  paflion  of  his  native  land.’ 

The  accufers,  having  finilhcd  their  pleading?,  a  ^  feraph’  of 
the  oppofite  party  rifes  as  the  advocate  of  Enthufiafm.  He  op- 
pofes  to  the  fails  dwelt  upon  by  the  accufers,  the  unexampled 
patriotifm  of  the  fix  citizens  of  Calais,  who,  infpired  by  the 

•  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

"  y  enthufiaftic 
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^  cnthufianic  maid,’  devoted  themfclves  to  death  to  favc  their 
ftllow-citizens  from  the  barbarous  rage  of  Edward  the  Third. 
^'he  afl'ociaiion  of  the  Englifh  barons,  and  the  confequent 
figning  of  magna  charta  at  Runnymede,  is  mentioned  as  another 
blefling  for  which  mankind  arc  indebted  to  the  ‘  g'xllike  maid.’ 
The  difeovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  Reformation, 
with  all  its  attendant  advantages,  arc  aferibed  to  the  fame  caule. 
Here  the  feraph  clofes  his  defence,  and  the  audience  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  queen  had  been  unjufiiy  arraigned.  When  (he, 
to  give  a  coup-dc-grace  to  hcr.accufers,  ‘  to  vindicate  her  injured 
*  fame,’  thus  addrefles  Britain,  and  dwells  with  rapture  on  the 
praifes  of  her  nurfling  ^  Amcricanus!’ 

I 

*  Bold  on  a  tow ’ring  rock,  with  foul  elate, 

1  faw  Briunnia  fit  in  regal  Hate ; 

Around  the  globe  (he  threw  her  vaft  furvey, 

And  mark'd  the  realms  devoted  to  her  fway ; 

Iler  weHern  clime,  her  oriental  reign. 

Her  glory’s  theatre  th’  unbounded  main, 

1  thus  addrefs’d  her — ‘  Hail,  immortal  dame! 

‘  Who  high -exalted  crowd’d  the  feat  of  fame, 

*  Sufpend  the  thoughts  of  thine  imperial  Hate, 

*  And  lilien  to  th’  event  that  heaves  with  fate. 

^  A  profp’rous  mother  (fo  did  Heav’n  ordain) 

*  BItfb’d  and  emiobled  by  a  numerous  train, 

'  Beheld  (a  il ranger  to  aHeclion’s  tie) 

*  Her  youngell  born  with  a  diftlaiming  eye, 

'  And,  breaking  Icofe  from  cv’ry  moral  band, 

*  Stretch’d  o'er  th’  innocuous  babe  an  iron  hand; 

‘  And,  hard’ning  in  her  wrath,  the  helplefs  child 

*  Was  from  her  prefence  and  her  thought  exil’d: 

*  This  little  outcaft  lately  1  furvey’d, 

*  As  ’mid  the  flow’rets  of  the  wild  he  play’d 

*  Artlefs  and  gay,  himfelf  the  wilder  flovv’r, 

‘  Bare  to  the  with'ring  heat  and  quenching  Hiow’r.* 

*  Britannia  quick  return’d  with  loud  acclaim, 

‘  O  piteous  infant !  O  inhuman  dame  ! 

*  W’here,  where  does  Ihc  abide,  that  I  may  dart 

*  The  fliaft  of  death  into  her  vvolfilh  heart  f* 

’Twas  tlien  I  added,  with  indignant  air — 

*  Difmifs  thy  threats,  thy  warm  refentment  fpare, 

*  Or  droop  thyfelf  beneath  a  flood  of  Hiame ; 

*  Thine,  thine  the  child,  and  thou  th’  inhuman  dame.* 

I  faid — and,  throwing  back  my  flowing  veil, 

Difclos’d  the  infant  clinging  at  my  bread  : 

*  Behold!’  I  crieJ,  ‘  this  How’rct  of  the  wild, 

‘  This  orphan  nurfiing,  this  rej  .-cled  child  ; 

‘  Mark  hew  around  nis  brow  of  virtue's  mold, 

*  llie  ligns  of  greatnefs  date  ev’n  now  unfold; 


How 
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How  on  the  vigorous  eye  the  morning  ray 
Preludes  the  Iplenduur  of  meridian  day. 

Marvellous  iiifai:t!  doom'd  to  act  my  plan, 
Americanus,  hailcn  into  man  ! 

O  doom’d  to  ad  what  1  leaven’s  dread  thought  devis’di 
Thou  at  the  font  ot  energ,  baptis’d, 

Whofe  rigid  waves  thy  confeious  foul  increas’d, 
Myfelf  at  once  the  Iponfor  and  the  pricll  I’ 


Perhaps  many  will  think  that  the  feraphic  dame  has  been  ra¬ 
ther  too  warm  in  her  ciilogium  on  Britain’s  way  ward  child  ;  but 
exeef  is  the  characferilHc  of  enthufiafin. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  work,  which  we  do  not  think  wcll- 
conccivcd.  We  are  led  to  have  a  mean  opinion  of  our  guar¬ 
dian  angels  from  their  quarrelling  about  the  proper  management 
of  their  delegated  powers ;  and  the  mind  is  involuntarily  drawn 
to  arraign  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf,  either  for  appointing  im¬ 
proper  agents  to  the  government  of  the  world,  or  not  giving 
them  unerring  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  condu6l. 

With  refpect  to  execution,  the  publication  is,  in  many  parts 
and  in  many  ways,  faulty,  A  few  inilances  we  fliall  lay  before 
the  reader : 

*  At  length  the  blafl  of  fatire  dimm’d  the  rays, 

Whofe  loft  effulgence  played  around  her  praife  P 


In  this  affefted  couplet  we  fuppofe  the  poet  means  to  lay  that  the 
blaft  of  fatire  obfeured  the  fame -of  Enthufiafm.  But  it  only 
fays  that  it  dimmed  the  effulgence  of  the  rays  that  playeil 
round  her  praife,  /.  e»  dimmed  fomething  that  was  not  praife,: 
unlefs  the  neuter  verb  played  be  ufed  in  an  a^ive  fenfe ;  in  that 
cafe,  the  ‘  foft  effulgence*  is  made  to  play  praife  as  a  fire-engine 
plays  water. 

*  She  reaches  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  fire, 

Whofe  living  drops  the  leaping  pulle  infpire, 

OVr  each  thrill’d  artery  entrancing  roll. 

And  fublimate  the  high-afpiring  foul.’ 

Mr.  Jernlngham  is  a  bad  anatomift  ;  for  this  liquid  fire,  once 
taken  down,  mull  roll  through  the  arteries,  and  not  ol*er  them, 
Tht  chymical  w^ord  fublimate  does  not  ennoble  the  diction. 

*  Waft  the  dejefled  mind,  with  toil  o’erfpent. 

To  gay-n,vitjding  harbour  of  content.’ 

Why  Ihould  the  harbour  of  content  be  gay  and  winding?  Had 
it  been  calm  and  Jheitered^  content  would  have  liked  it  better. 
Speaking  of  Britannia,  he  fays, 

— —  *  Hail,  immortal  dame! 

Who,  high  exalted,  crovjiPjt  the  feat  of  fame.’ 
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Wc  cannot  tell  why  the  author  (houicl  have  made  Britannia  fo 
uncivil  as  thus  to  crowd  her  bell  friend  ;  but  both  of  them  have 
certainly  a  right  to  afk  him,  in  the  words  of  Shaicefpeare,  why  do 
you  ‘  crowd  us  and  crulh  us  to  this  monftrous  form 

Of  his  beloved  Amcricanus  he  fays, 

*  O!  doom’d  to  aft  what  Hcav’n’s  dread  thought  devis’d. 
Thou  at  the  font  of  energy  baptis’d, 

Whofe  rigid  waives  thy  confeious  foul  increased, 

Myfelf  at  once  the  fponfor  and  the  prieit.’ 

We  fliOLild  have  no  objeclion  to  grant  to  a  poet  that  the  rigid 
waves  of  energy  might  brace^  niight  Jicel  the  foul ;  but  it  is  ally¬ 
ing  too  much  to  compel  us  to  grant  that  they  will  tnerenfe  it. 
We  have  heard  of  much  increafe  being  produced  by  the  watering 
of  meadows,  but  we  doubt  of  the  fame  elFeft:  being  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  watering  of  fouls.  We  fufpeft  that  ^  priell’  in 
the  laft  line  produced  ‘  increas'd"  in  the  preceding  one.  **  Waves’ 
too  is  furely  a  gigantic  exprellion  for  the  water  of  a  baptifmal 
font. 

One  or  two  faults  of  a  different  kind  wc  fhall  juft  notice. 
The  exordium  in  an  oration,  except  on  very  particular  occa- 
fions,  fliould  be  plain  and  fimplc ;  fuch  are  the  diftates  of  tafle, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  nature  and  common-fenfe ;  yet,  in 
defiance  ©f  thefe,  the  fefaph  w^ho  pleads  the  caufe  of  Enthufiafm 
burfts  at  once  upon  his  audience  with  the  following  fimile : 

—  ^  The  vulture  haft’ning  to  his  prey. 

With  founding  pinions  wins  his  dillant  way, 

Rcgardlefs  of  the  charms  that  Nature’s  hand 
In  gay  profufion  fcatters  o’er  the  land. 

And,  fummon’d  by  the  pelUlential  gale. 

Speeds  to  the  carcafe  fell’ring  in  the  vale.’ 

The  ftory  of  the  felf-devoting  citizens  of  Calais  commences  in 
fo  obfeure  a  manner  that  no  one,  unacquainted  with  the  event, 
can  poflibly  underftand  our  author;  indeed  he  himfelf  feems 
confeious  of  this,  for  he  fubjoins  a  note,  interprative  of  his 
meaning,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

In  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem,  fpeaking  of  Enthufiafin, 
he  fays, 

*  And  when  the  fcencs  of  earth  lhall  fade  away. 

And  man  fliall  need  no  more  thy  aftive  ray, 

1  hen,  facred  objeft  of  our  praifeful  theme, 
hright  emanation  of  th’  eternal  beam, 

1  hou  fhalt  regain  thy  native,  dread  abode. 

And  glow  for  ever  in  the  breaft  of  God.’ 

Wc 
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We  do  not  think  the  breaft  of  God  a  proper  fituation  for  cn- 
thuiiafm.  It  is  contrary  to  every  philofophical  idea  that  can  be 
formed  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whom  rcfide  all  power  and 
energy  without  paflion,  and  degrades  him  to  a  level  with  hu¬ 
man  nature, 

Befides  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  this  poem,  there  are 
paflages  that  have  confiderable  merit,  notwlthrcanding  a  kind  of 
affcilation  which  runs  throughout  the  whole ;  yet  it  is  not  the 
poem  on  which  the  author  Ihould  reil  his  claim  to  poetical 
reprefentation. 


Art.  X.  Suhje^s  for  Painters*  By  Peter  Pindar^  Efj.  4to, 
3s.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  17S9. 

^  H  E  indefatigable  Peter  affords  us  frequent  opportunities  of 
^  paying  our  refpedts  to  him.  We  have  hitherto  met  and 
parted  good  friends  ;  nor  is  our  prefent  intcrcourfe  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rupture.  We  have  fomerimes  counfellcd  him  not  to  al¬ 
low  his  wanton  mufc  to  run  riot  on  certain  fubjecis  ;  but  Peter’s 
mufe  feems  to  be  headllrong,  and,  like  many  other  ladies,  will 
have  her  own  way;  and  he  is  not  the  hrtt  man  who  has  been  led 
by  the  nofe  by  his  doxy. 

The  ‘  Subjedls  for  Painters’  are  drawn  wdth  a  free  and  vi¬ 
gorous  pencil.  The  public  will  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  exhibi¬ 
tion;  but  we  dare  fay  the  archenq^es  will  tlhnk  that  the  author 
has  carried  his  caricature  to  excefs.  The  commencement  will 
bring  our  readers  acquainted  wdth  the  author’s  defign :  we 
give  it,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  : 


‘SCENE,  The  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

‘  Peace  and  good-will  to  this  fair  meeting ! 

I  come  not  with  hollility,  but  greeting— 

Not  eagle-iike  to  feream,  but  dove-like  coo  it  — 
1  come  not  with  the  fvvord  of  vengeance,  rhyme. 

To  flafli,  and  aft  as  journeyman  to  'I  ime - - 

The  god  himfelf  is  juft  arrived  to  do  it. 

To  make  each  feeble  figure  a  poor  corfe, 

I  come  not  with  the  lhafts  of  fatire  fporting ; 
Then  view  me  not  like  Stubbs’s  ftaring  horfc. 

With,  terror  on  tli’  approaching  lion  fnerting: 

I  come  to  bid  the  hatehcc’s  labours  ccafe. 

And  fmoke  with  friends  tlic  caluaict  of  peace. 
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Kniglit  of  the  polar  ftar,  or  bear,  don’t  ftart, 

And,  like  fomc  long-ear’d  creatures,  bray  ‘  what  art  ^ 
Sir  William,  ftiut  your  ell -wide  mouth  of  terror. 

I  come  not  here,  believe  me,  to  complain 
Cf  fuch  as  dar’d  employ  thy  building  brain. 

And  criticife  on  economic  error. 

* 

I  come  not  here  to  call  thee  knave  or  fool. 

And  bid  thee  feck  again  Palladio’s  ichool ; 

Or  copy  heav’n,  who  form’d  thy  head  fo  thick# 

To  givj  liability  to  llone  and  brick  ; 

No — ’twould  be  cruel  now  to  make  a  rout—— 

^  The  very  llones  already  have  cry’d  out. 

I  come  not  here,  indeed,  new  cracks  to  fpy. 

And  call  thee  for  the  workmanlhip  hard  names  ; 

To  point  which  wing  lhall  next  forfake  the  Iky, 

And  tumble  in  the  Strand,  or  in  the  Thames. 

Nor  come  T  here  to  cover  thee  with  fliame. 

For  putting  clever  academic  men. 

Like  calves  or  pigs,  into  a  pen. 

To  fee  the  King  of  England  and  his  dame, 

TWidfl  carts  and  coaches,  golden  horfe  and  foot ; 

’Midll  peopled  windows,  chimnies  and  old  walls  5 
’Midlt  marrow  bones  and  cleavers,  fife  and  flute, 

Paflinj  in  pious  pilgrimage  to  Paul’s. 

Where,  as  the  ftiow  of  gingerbread  went  by. 

The  rain,  as  if  in  mockery  from  the  iky. 

Dribbled  on  ev’ry  academic  nob. 

And  wafli’d  each  pigtail  fmart,  and  powder'd  bob. 

Walh’d  man 5^  a  vifage,  black  and  brown  and  fair. 
Giving  to  each  fo  pidurefque  an  air ; 

Refembling  that  of  drooping,  rain-foak’d  fowls. 

Or,  w'hat’s  a  better  piflure,  parboil’d  owls ; 

Whilil  thoii,  great  Jove  upon  Olympus,  aping, 

Didfl  fit  majellic,  from  a  window  gaping. 

O,  Well!  that  fix’d  and  jealous  eye  forbear. 

Which  fcowTmg  marks  the  bard  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Thy  forms  are  facred  from  my  wrath  divine ; 
Twere  cruel  to  attack  fuch  crippled  creatures. 

So  very,  very  feeble  in  their  natures. 

Already  gafping  in  a  deep  decline ! 

I  feek  them  not  with  fcalping  thoughts.  Indeed, 

Too  great  my  foul  to  bid  the  figures  bleed : 

No - peace  and  happinefs  attend  ’em  ; 

Where’er  they  go,  poor  imps,  God  mend  ’em. 
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1  come  not  to  impact  to  thee  the  crime 
Of  over-dealing  in  the  true  fublime  ; 

I  fcorn  with  malice  thus  to  wound  thy  fame ; 

Nor  cruel  to  declare,'  and  hurt  thy  trade. 

That  too  divine  efFedls  of  light  and  fliade 
Were  ever  ^midil  thy  lalSurs  to  be  found. 

Nor  fwear  to  blafl  an  atom  of  thy  merit. 

That  elegance,  expreffion,  fpirit. 

Too  ftrongly  from  the  canvafs  blaze ; 

And  damn  thee  thus  with  Raphael’s  praife: 

Be'ildes,  againft  the  llream  I  fcorn  to  fulh ; 

The  world  ne’er  faid  nor  thought  it  of  thy  brulh* 

Were  t  to  write  thy  epitaph,  I’d  fay> 

^  Here  lies  below  a  painter’s  clay, 

*  Who  work’d  away  moft  furioufly  for  kings, 

^  And  prov’d  that  fire  of  inclination, 

*  For  pleafing  the  great  Ruler  of  a  Nation, 

‘  And  fire  of  genius,  are  tv\'0  difF’rent  things,* 

Nor  come  I  here  t’  inform  fome  men  fo  wife. 

Who  Ihine  not  yet  upon  the  R.  A.  lift, 

That  limbs  in  fpafms  and  crack’d,  and  gogling  eyes. 

With  grandeur  cannot  well  exift. 

Nay,  let  it  be  recorded  in  my  rhyme, 

ConVulfions  cannot  give  the  true  fublime. 

St.  Vitus  might  be  virtuous  to  romance - ^ 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  that  capering  faint ; 

Yet  let  me  tell  the  fbns  of  paint,  ' 

Sublimity  adorneth  not  his  dance. 

Wide  faucer  eyes  and  dire  diftortion. 

Will  only  make  a  good  abortion. 

No,  landfcape  painters,  let  your  gold  ftreams 
Sleep,  golden  fkies  and  bulls,  and  golden  cows, 

And  golden  groves  and  vales,  and  golden  Iheep, 

And  golden  goats,  the  golden  grafs  that  br'ouze. 

Which  with  fuch  golden  luftre  flame. 

As  beat  the  very  gdlden  frame. 

Peace  to  the  feencs  of  Birmingham’s  bright  fchool! 

Peace  to  the  brighter  feenes  of  Pontypool ! 

Aw’d  1  approach,  ye  fov’reigns  of  the  briilh. 

With  Modefty’s  companion  fweet,  a  blufh. 

And  hefitation  nat’ral  to  her  tongue; 

And  eye  fo  diffident,*  with  beam  fo  mild. 

Like  Eve’s  when  Adam  on  her  beauties  fmil’d, 

**And  led  her  bluftiing,'  nothing  loath,  along, 

.  To  give  the  lady  a  green  gown  fo  fweet. 

On  beds  of  rofes.  Love’s  delicious  feat. 

C.  REV.  V9L.XIiU  JUNE  I789#  C  g  YcS, 
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Yes,  fobcr,  treirbling,  Quaker-likc,‘ I  come 
To  this  great  dome 
To  offer  fubjedls  to  the  fons  of  paint : 

Accept  the  pleafant  tales  and  hints  1  bring. 

Of  knight  and  lord,  and  comntoner  and  king, 

'  Sweeter  than  hiil’rv  of  cmbovveird  faint ; 

Or  martyr  beat  like  Sarovetide  cocks  with  bats. 

And  fir’d  like  turpentin’d  poor  roalling  rats.* 

Peter  recommends  the  following  fubjevTls  to  the  fons  of  the 
brulh :  Hodfell’s  V  ilia ;  a  mighty  Warrior  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ; 
Richmond  fprinkling  Raveliiis  o’er  the  Nation  ;  A  certain  high 
and  mighty  Dutchefs  ;  the  valiant  Glofter,  Salifbury,  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks;  Pitt, trying  to  unclench  Britannia’s  Fill;  Brudenell  aiij 
Symonds  ;  a  great  Law  Chief,  who  fwore  his  Prayers  ;  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Horfe ;  Lord  B.  and  the  Eunuch  ;  Sir  J,  Banks 
and  the  Thieftakers  ;  Solomon  and  the  xMonfetrap  ;  the  Triumph 
of  Ifis,  or,  Dr.  Chapman’s  Thelis ;  the  Hogs,  or,  On  Friendlhip, 
to  a  Neft  of  Lords,  &c.  &c.  The  reader  will  meet  with  many 
llorles,  odes,  &c.  in  this  agrdeabk  olio,  wiiich  we  have  not 
enumerated,  as  forming  part  of  the  contents,  fome  ferious,  others 
ladic^ou^  *,  for  Peter  is  In  utrumque  paratusy  either  to  write  ‘  A 
*  Song  to  Delia,’  or  ‘  An  Ode  to  the  Devil.*  The  ‘  Petition 
‘  to  I'ime,  in  Favour  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Devon'hire,’  as  it  is 
fhort,  we  fhall  lay  before  the  public,  to  fhew  the  multifarious 
talents  of  our  author,  that  he  has  a  genius  for  praife  as  well  a.' 
fatire : 

*  Too  long,  O  Time !  in  Blenfiance^s  fchool,  '  , 

Have  I  been  bred  to  call  thee  an  old  fool ; 

Yet  take  I  liberty  to  let  thee  know, 

That  I  have  always  thought  thee  fo ; 

Full  old  art  thou  to  have  more  fenfe - — 

Then,  with  an  idle  cullom,  Time,  difpenlc* 

Thou  really  afteft  now,  like  little  mifles,. 

Who,  when  a  pretty  doll  they  make. 

Their  curious  fingers  itch  to  take 
The  pretty  image  all  to  pieces : 

Thus,  after  thou  haft  form’d  a  charming  fair. 

Thou  canft  not  quit  her  for  thy  foul. 

Till,  meddling,  thou  haft  fpoil’d  her  bloom  and  air. 

And  dimm’d  her  eye,  with  radiance  taught  to  rolt. 

But  now  forbear  fuch  doings,.  I  defire— — 

Hurt  not  the  form  that  all  admire - - 

Oh !  never  with  white  hairs  her  temples  fprlnklc — — 

Oh !  (acred  be  her  cheek,  her  lip,  her  bloom> 

And  *do  not,  in  a  lovely  dimple’s  room^ 

Place  a  hard  mortifying  wrinkle,. 
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Know,  fliouldll  thou  bid  the  beauteous  dutchefs  fade. 

Thou,  therefore,  muft  thy  own  delights  invade; 

And  know,  ’twill  be  a  long,  long  while. 

Before  thou  giv’ft  her  equal  to  our  ifle— - 
Then  do  not  with  this  fweet  chef  J^aeuvre  part. 

But  keep,  to  Ihew  the  triumph  of  thy  art.’ 

As  a  contraft  to  the  delicacy  of  the  preceding  vcrfes>  the  reader 
may  perufe  the  following  (hort  ftory: 

^  One  Sunday  morning  all  were  met 
To  hear  the  parfon  preach  and  pray. 

All  but  a  boy,  who,  willing  to  forget 

That  pray’rs  were  handing  out,  had  flora  awayj 
And,  thinking  praying  but  an  ufclefs  talk, 

•  Had  crawl’d,  to  take  a  nap,  into  a  calk. 

The  boy  was  foon  found  miffing,  and  full  fooii. 

The  boatfwain’s  cat  fagacious  fmelt  him  out; 

Gave  him  a  clawing  to  fome  tune - 

This  cat’s  a  coulin-german  to  the  knout. 

*  Come  out,  you  fciilking  dog,'  the  boatfwain  cry’d, 

‘  And  fave  your  damn’d  young  flnful  foul 

He  then  the  moral-mending  cat  apply’d. 

And  turn’d  him  like  a  badger  from  liis  hole. 

Sulky  the  boy  march’d  on,  and  did  not  mind  him, 

Altho’  the  boatfwain  flogging  kept  behind  him : 

*  Flog,*  cried  the  boy,  ‘  flog — ciirfe  me,  flog  away-— 

‘  I’ll  go— but  mind^='God  d— mn  me  if  I’ll  prayJ* 

Upon  the  whole,  our  bard,  in  this  publication,  fupports  the 
charadter  he  had  acquired :  we  know  not  one  that  could  manage 
the  Pegafus.he  has  chofen  to  mount  with  fo  llcilful  an  hand. 

Though  we  do  not  look  for  fcrupulous  correclnels  inthl$  fpcr 
cies  of  poetry,  yet  we  did  not  think  that  Pindar  would  have  more 
than  once  employed  fat^  the  preterite  of  the  verb  to  for 
the  preterite  of  the  verb  to  to  put,  to  place,  to  raife,  bcr 
caufe  the  ufing  the  one  for  the  other  totally  alters  the  fenfc ;  for 
example :  ‘  he  fat  the  univerfity  a  blazing,’  can  only  mean  that 
the  perfon  remained  feated^  while  the  univerfity  was  on  Are,  or 
ill  a  ferment;  whereas  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  was,  that 
he  raifed  a  buftle  in  the  univerfity.  There  arc  alfo  fome  other 
inaccuracies,  but  of  no  great  importance. 
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Akt.  XI.  T'he  Friend  of  Virtue;  a  Novel  From  the  French. 

By  the  Franjlaior  of  The  Effects  of  the  Pajfiom.  i2mo.  3  vols. 

7s.  6d.  Vcrnor.  London,  1789. 

TT^HEN  a  book  profefTes  only  to  inculcate  virtue,  and  every 
page  is  replete  with  fentimcnts  directed  to  fo  noble  a 
theme,  criticifm  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  dilarmed.  But  the  work 
before  us  is  not  deftitute  of  merit  m  other  refpefts.  The  de- 
fign  is  to  form  a  chai^fter,  in  the  common  rank  of  life,  re- 
fembling  Telemachus  in  a  more  exalted  one.  Wirh  this  view, 
wc  have  a  Mentor  attending  a  youth  of  elevated  principles, 
llrong  intellects,  the  warmeft  benevolence,  and  the  moft  inge¬ 
nuous  and  difinterefted  temper;  poffefling,  by  inheritance  and 
employments,  powers  to  indulge  al!  the  wiflies  fuch  a  charadlcr 
muft  perpetually  feel.  We  rriay  readily  fuppofe  many  opportu¬ 
nities  occur  to  exercife  the  feelings  of  iuch  a  hearty  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  makes  the  chief  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Yet 
the  hero  is  not  negledled ;  he  falls  in  love  with  an  amiable  fe¬ 
male,  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  refeue,  and,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  is  married,  with  half-a-dozen  others,  whofe  af¬ 
fairs  he  has  retrieved,  or  whom  he  has  been  forae  way  inftru- 
mental  in  bringing  together. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  little  connexion  many  of  the 
incidents  have  with  each  other  ihould  leffen  the  intcreft  w’C 
might  otherwife  feel  in  them.  This  is,  however,  in  a  great  mea- 
fiirc  compenfated  by  the  propriety  with  which  the  hero  conduds 
himfclf  under  every  embarrafiment,  and  the  fympathy  the  reader 
cannot  but  feel  from  the  recital  of  moft  of  the  incidents. 

The  tranflation  is,  we  doubt  not,  very  correct ;  but  it  abounds 
with  Gallicifms.  It  is  true  meliorate  is  become  an  Englifh  word; 
but  its  frequent  repetition  not  only  leflens  its  eftedt,  but  ren¬ 
ders  it  tirefomc.  Place  indicated  might  have  been  at  leaft  more 
familiar  rif  rendered  appointed.,  Thefe  are  only  a  few  inftanccs 
of  awkward  expreffions  ;  but  the  following,  being  the  beginning 
of  a  paragraph,  will  very  much  ftartlc  any  but  thofe  who  arc 
accuftomed  to  examine  tranilatioa :  ‘  Madam  dc  V  inellc,  who 
thought  (he  was  killed,  and  'was  afraid  of  the  confcquences  of 
^  her  death,  quitted  the  place  .immediately,  intending  to  regain 
‘  her  coach/  &c.— This  is  an  uncommon  mode  of  proceeding 
for  a  lady  who  thought  ftie  was  dead. 
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Art.  XII.  Memoirs  of  Prince  JViUlam  Henry^  Duke  of  Gloctfler^ 
from  his  Blrth^  July  the  2^th^  1689,  to  Goober  1697;  from  an 
original  Tradf^  written  by  Jenkin  Lewis^  fome  Time  Servant  to 
her  Highnef  the  Princefs  Anne  of  Denmark^  afterwards  ^een  of 
England ;  and  continued  to  the  Time  of  the  Duke^s  Deaths 
Juy  29,  1700,  f^otn  unqucjiionable  Authority^  by  the  Editor^ 
ovo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Payjic  and  Son.  London,  1789. 

^HIS  producSIion  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  biographical 
curiofny,  by  containing  the  hiftory  of  a  youth  who  died  at 
eleven  years  of  age.  Whether,  had  he  been  fpared  to  a  mature 
period,  he  ever  would  have  rivalled  the  celebrated  prince,  whofc 
childhood  afforded  fubj'^ft  to  the  pen  of  one  of  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  writer;,  of  antiquity,  it  is  impoffibie  to  determine  ;  but 
he  certainly  difplaycd,  at  a  very  early  age,  an  uncommon  viva- 
city  of  genius.  This  tra::!*,  we  are  Informed,  was  prefented  in 
manufeript,  by  the  writer  of  it,  to  Mrs.  Atkinfon,  after  whofc 
death  it  became  the  propertv  of  Bernard  Gates,  Efq.  mafter  of 
the  children  of  his  majedy’s  chapel-royal ;  among  whofc  papers 
it  was  found  by  the  prelent  poH’eiibr  of  his  eftatc,  and  by  him 
given  to  the  editor,  during  a  Ihort  vifit  at  North- Afton. 

The  prince,  whofe  life  is  here  related,  wits'fon  cf  the  Princefs 
Anne,  afterwards  queen  of  that  name,  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  He  was  born  at  Hampton-Court,  on  the  24th  of 
July  1689,  and  'foon  after  created  Duke  of  Glocefter  by  King 
William.  But  we  haften  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  narrative  of  honed  Jenkin  Lewis,  who,  though  we  cannot 
aferibe  to  him  any  of  the  dignity,  has  at  leall  the  limplicity,  of 
Xenophon  : 

*  He  was  a  very  weakly  child  ^  and  moft  people  believed  he  woirld 
not  live  long;  which  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  princefs 
was  breeding  with  hipi  when,  conft rained  by  neceffity,  (he  took  the 
painful  journey  alluded  to,  in  the  gloomy 'month  pt  November^  with 
dejefled  fpirits  and  an  aching  heart.  A  Mrs.  Shernion  was  chofen 
for  his  nurfe ;  but  her  nipple  proving  too  big,  flie  was  fet  afidc  for 
hirs.  Wanley,  who  had  fuckled  a  child  of  her  highnefs’s  before  with 
good  fuccefs,  and  therefore  refumed  the  office  of  wer-nurfc  for  fix 
weeks,  Ihe  being  a  handy,  good-tempered  woman.  All  people  now 
began  conceive  hopes  of  the  duke's  living,  when  lo!  he  was  taken 
with  convulfion  fits,  which  followed  fo  quick  one  after  another,  that 
tlie  phyficians  from  London  dcfpaired  of  his  life.  THey  ordered 
change  of  n)ilk ;  and  nurfes,  with  young  children,  came  many  a 
dme,  feveral  days  together,  from  town,  and  the  adjacent  villages. 
There  was  a  footman’s  wife,  who  belonged  to  Mrs.  Ogle,  a  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princefs,  who  faid  her  milk  wa^  younger  than  it 
proved  to  be:  but  Lady  Charlotte  Beverwort,  by  examining  the 
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parifti  books,  deteded  her  in  an  untruth;  fhe  was  therefore  detained 
one  night  only,  Frefh  orders  were  given  for  nurfes,  and  each  gra¬ 
tified  with  hve  guineas.  The  duke  being  given  over  by  the  phyTi- 
cians,  all  encouragement  was  offered  for  any  one  who  could  find  a 
remedy  for  convulfion  fits.  Among  the  countrywomen  that  attended, 
Mri.  Pack,  the  wife  of  a  quaker,  came  from  Kingllon-VVick,  with 
a  young  child  in  her  arms  of  a  month  old,  to  fpeak  of  a  remedy 
which  had  reflored  her  children.  As  (he  fat  in  the  prefcnce-rooni, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  happened  to  pafs  by  ;  and  obfcrvir.g  her 
to  be  a  ftrong,  healthy  woman,  he  ordered  her  to  go  to  bed  to  the 
young  prince,  wIk)  foon  fucked  her,  and  mended  that  night,  con¬ 
tinuing  well  whilll  fhe  fuckled  him.  The  fummer  being  pall,  her 
highncfs  fought  after  a  houfe  near  town,  fit  for  his  nurfery ;  and 
pitching  upon  Kenfington,  as  a  place  of  good  air,  fhe  chofe  my  Lord 
Craven’s  houfe,  at  Kenfington  Gravel-pits,  which  his  lordfhip  readily 
knt  her  for  that  purpofe. 

‘  The.  young  prince  continued  there  about  twelve  months,  thriv- 
Jng  apace  ;  and  went  out  every  day,  when  dry,  in  the  afternoon,  in 
his  little  coach  which  the  Dutchefs  of  Ormond  prefented  him  with; 
and  oftentimes  in  the  forenoon;  nor  was  the  feverity  of  the  win¬ 
ter’s  cold  a  pretence  for  his  flaying  within.  The  horfes,  which  were 
no  larger  than  good  mailiffs,  were  under  the  guidance  of  Dick  Drury 
his  co.ichman.  Lord' Craven’s  houfe  being  thought  too  fmall  for  the 
prince  and  family,  the  queen  and  princel's  viewed  Camden-Iioufc, 
which  Mr.  Bertie,  guardian  to  Mr.  Nowell  the  heir  thereof,  taking 
advantage  of,  raifed  the  rent  fo  much,  that  it  was  imagined  any  other 
perfon  might  have  purchaled  it  for  lefs  than  it  coil  the  princefs  dur¬ 
ing  the  prince’s  refidcnce  there. 

‘  The  firll  two  years  pf  his  being  at  Camden-Houfe  he  had  no  fick- 
nefs ;  which  proved  as  falutary,  in  point  of  air,  as  Lord  Craven’s 
-houfe;  fo  that,  fince  he  came  from  Hampton -Court,  he  had  enjoyed 
good ‘heaUh, 'till  the  third  year’s  refidence  at  Camden-Houfe,  w  hen 
he  was  feized  wdth  an  ague,  in  the  fpring  of  1693,  which  was  cured 
fey.  Dr.  Radcliffe  and  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  who  preferibed  the  je- 
■  ifuii’s  powder,  of  which  the  duke  took  large  quantities  alfo  early  in 
tlie  fpring  of  1094,^01  die  fame  complaint,  moil  manfully.’ 

Wc  are  told  that,  in  1694,  the  duke’s  head  was  grown  fo 
very  long  that  his  hat.  was  large  enough  for  moft  men.  This 
circumftance  the  author  aferibes  to  an  iffiie  in  his  poll,  which 
had  been  kept  running  ever  fince  his  ficknefs  at  Hampton-Court. 
His  face  w’as  oval,  his  perfon  finely  fiiaped ;  but,  though  adtivc 
and  lively,  he  .could  neither  .go  up  nor  down  flairs  without  help, 
nor  railb  hinifelf  when  down. 

The  narrative  confifls  chiefly  of  a  detail  of  the  royal  youth's 
^imufemcntF,»  which  were  all  of  a  military  kind.  We  likewile 
meet  with  fcveral  inftances  of  a  vivacity  of  fentiinent  uncommon 
at  his  )^rs.  The  following  is  an  example  of  this  kind  : 

*  A"s  a  garter  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Strafford,  the  king 

came  to  Camden-Houfe,  and  told  tlie  princefl  fhe  fliould  have 
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St*  James’s  palace  to  refide  in,  and  that  he  would  bellow  the  order  of 
the  garter  on  the  duke ;  he  alfo  informed  her  highnefs  why  he  had 
not  done  it  before.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1696,  the 
Bilhop  of  Salilhury  came  to  tell  tne  duke  that  he  (hould  have  the  garter 
within  two  days;  and  alked  him  if  the  thoughts  of  it  did  not  make 
him  glad  ?  *  1  am  gladder  of  the  king’s  favour  to  me,’  he  faid,  without 
being  prompted  to  it,’ 

The  narrative  of  jenkin  Lewis  ends  in  OvSlober  1697,  and  is 
continued,  by  the  editor,  from  that  period  till  the  duke’s  death, 
which  happened  in  the  end  of  July  1700,  We  cannot  conclude 
without  bbferving  that  Q^ieen  Anne  difeovered  the  moft  tender 
affedlion  for  this  young  prince,  who  was  the  laft  of  feventeen 
that  ihe  had  borne  ;  fome  to  the  full  time,  and  the  rell  before 
it.  She  bore  his  death,  however,  with  fingular  refignation  and 
piety. 
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Art.  XIII.  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Efpagne  ;  Tableau  de  VEiat 
aliuelle  de  cette  Monarchies  ^c. 

Art.  XIII.  Travels  in  Spain;  or^  PiSlure  of  the  prefent  State 
of  that  Monarclyy :  containing  the  iatejl  Accounts  concerning  the 
InquiftioKs  the  political  Conjiitution  of  Spain^  it's  Tribunalss  Sea 
and  Land  Forces^  Commerce  and  Manufa^ureSs  principally  thofe 
of  Silk  and  IVool;  concerning  the  new  EjiabliJhmentSs  fuch  as 
the  Bank  of  St.  CharleSs  the  Philippine  Company^  and  other  In^ 
pitutions  that  tend  to  give  new  Vigour  to  the  Nation  ;  as  alfo 
concerning  the  national  Manners^  Literatures  and  TheatreSs  tin 
late  Siege  of  Gibraltars  and  the  fourney  of  the  Count  d' Artois. 
A  Work  in  which  every  thing  neWs  well  ajeertaineds  and  interejl^ 
ings  from  1782  to  the  prefent  Times  is  impartially  reprefen  fed. 
IVith  a  coloured  Map  and  Copper-plates.  8vo.  3  vols* 
Paris,  1788. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl.  •  J 

T  T  E  afterwards  reverts  to  the  ftate  of  Spanifh  literature,  of 
which  he  does  not  feem  to  give  fo  favourable  an  account 
as  in  his  firft  volume.  The  good  Spaniih  authors  being  fomc^ 
what  gigantic  in  th^ir  conceptions,  have  given  their  country^ 
men  a  taile  for  bombaft,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  re- 
lilhing  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  or  of  modern  French 
authors,  of  whom  a  pompous  eulogium  follows  of  courfe.  Some 
of  the  Spaniih  comedres  the  author  allows  to  be  free  from  this 
defeft^  but  they  are  ilill  too  irregular,  and  too  inconfilH'nt,  and 
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their  plots  too  improbable  and  intricate.  Their  tragedies  ra¬ 
ther  fpeak  the  language  ot  the  fubtle  logician  or  mctaphyfician, 
than  of  the  paffions,  and  are  difgraced  by  the  jefts  of  a  buffoon 
called  Graciofoy  who  obtrudes  his  plcafantry  in  the  moft  pathetic 
moments.  Our  author,  however,  allows  the  Spaniards  great 
talents  fof  dramatic  writing ;  though  he  does  not  think  their 
merit  equal  to  the  extravagant  praifes  of  their  countrymen.  He 
blames,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fliameful  immorality  of  all  their 
modern  comedies.  In  all  his  long  critique  it  may  be  obferved 
that  he  feems  to  have  fixed  upon  the  French  theatre  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  perfeftion,  and  to  have  confidered  all  departure  from  its 
laws  as  a  crime.  According  to  this  mode  ^  judging,  put 
Shakefpeare’s  beft  pl^y  by  the  fide  of  the  moft  inlipid  modern 
tragedy,  and  he  will  be  a  monfter.  But  may  there  not 
be  beauties  of  more  kinds  than  one  ;  or  rather,  may  not  fo¬ 
reigners  reproach  the  French  tragedies  in  general  with  being 
cold  and  unnatural  declamations,  in  which  almoft  every  verfe 
contains  a  point,  an  antithefis,  or  a  hard-ftrained  metaphor  j 
:ind  in  which  the  ridiculous  neceflity  of  every  other  rhyme  be¬ 
ing  what  they  call  feminine,  occafions  a  tirefome  repetition  of 
ej^royabley  impitoyabUy  extremey  blimey  &c.  Is  it  not  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  French,  by  multiplying  rules,  and  what  they 
iM'bierJeanceSy  may  at  length  fo  totally  caftrate  the  genius  of 
their  nation,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  thofe  manly  flights  of 
imagination  that  chara<fterife  the  poet? 

The  holy  pieces  that  were  played  fome  centuries  ago  in 
FraiKe  and  England,  and  in  which  faints  and  angels  were  the 
dramatis  perfonae,  have  only  been  banifhed  from  the  Sparilh 
ftage  fince  Charles  the  Third’s  acceffion  to  the  throne.  Nay, 
'oiir  author  himfelf  has  feen  feveral  reprefentations  of  a  piece 
called  ‘  ‘The  Devil  turned  Preacher.’  The  devil,  condemned 
by  Gdd'to  take  the  habit  of  a  monk  in  a  convent  of  Francifean 
friars,  preaches ‘charity,  works  miracles,  torments  the  monks  by 
*his  feverity,  frightens  them  by  his  hidden  apparition,  when  they 
think  him  far  diftant,  and  gives  occafion  to  lituations  truly  co¬ 
mic,  that  waiit  nothing  but  a  better  fubjeit;  It  feems  ftmnge 
that  the  inquifition  ftiould  fufter  jelling  on  the  church.  No  doubt 
if  w^s  fortunate  that  the  author  did  not  choofe  the  Dominicans 
for  "the  fubjedl  of  his  ridicule. 

OuF  |tayeliCr  next  brings  the  Spanilh  aftors  on  the  ftage; 
and, ‘ having 'exprefled  his  ftrong  difapprobation  of  their  mouthing, 
ranting^  ‘'and’  extravagance,  lets  fall  the  curtain,  and  clofes  vo¬ 
lume  the  fecond. 

The  firft  place  he  carries  us  to  in  volume  the  tliird  is  Aran- 
juer,  atoyaj  r^ridence,.and  by  nature  one  of  the  moft  channing 
rural  fpots  m  the  world.  As  ulual,  he  gives  a  defeription  oi  the 

beauties 
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beauties  of  the  place.  He  next  fpeaks  of  the  anriufcments  of  the 
court,  and  then  pays  a  vifit  to  the  churches.  In  that  of  the 
Francifean  monks  he  met  with  a  pious  infeription  of  fo  fingular 
a  nature,  that  he  could  not  refift  tne  temptation  of  tranflating  it 
for  the  gratification  of  his  readers.  It  feems  fo  whimfical  to  us 
alfo  that  we 'will  follow  his  example : 

^  Ah!  leave  me,  my  fins,  in>  the  name  of  God,  leave. me^ 

I  have  made  fo  much  ufe  of  you  that  you  can  no  longer  fupport 
yourfjives ;  neither  you  nor  I  can  go  any  farther ;  I  have  fo 
cxhaufted.you  that  to  fin  to-morrow  I  want  the  defire,  and  you 
the  means  of  making  me. 

^  Who  would  believe  that  you  yourfelf,  my  God,  have  re¬ 
tarded  my  converfion!  You  have  wronged  yourfelf  by  your  pa¬ 
tience  ;  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf,  between  you  and  I,  that 
you  could  be  a  god  ;  you  feemed  to  me  too  much  injured,  and 
too  patient,  for  a  god.  ’  .  »  , '  • 

‘  Thanks  to  your  care,  O  my  God!  I  am  at  length  con¬ 
verted.  I  yield  to  laflitude,  if  not  to  repentance;  I  have  fo 
often  trod  in  the  paths  of  vice,  that,  to  adopt  anpther  kind  of 
life,  I  am  obliged  to  .leave  off  linning,  having  already  finned 
as  much  as  is  polfible. 

‘  1  imagined,  to  fuch  a  degree  have  I  offended  you,  that,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  Vv  ith  me,  you  would  be  obliged  to  pardon 
me.  Nor  if  there  any  clemency  in  fo  doing*;  it  is  the  con- 
ftant  law  of  your- eteriud  throne  j  .  for  fuch  is  my  perverfenefs, 
that  either  you  cannot  do  me  juilice,  or  you  muft  increafe  hell's 
torments.* 

This  colloquial  addrefs  to  the  Supreme  Being  puts  ,us  in 
mind  of  Virgilio  Malvezzi,  an  Italian  author,,  who,  at  the  end 
of  his  work  called  II  Rornulo^  among  many  othcrlprQfeffions  of. 
kindnefs  to  his  Creator,  lays,  ^  I  do  not  love. you  becaufe  you 

*  have  promifed  me  the  blefled  vifion  of  your  divine  dlence  ; 

•  for  I  would  go  to  hell  for  you  with  all  my  heart.V  ‘  \  , 

From  Aranjuez  our  traveller  proceeds  to  Valencia  ;/andi 

meeting  with  the  kindeft  reception  from  the  perfons  to  whom 
he  was  recommended,  highly  extols' the  hofpitality  .  of  ,tlie.in*. 
habitants.  An  equal  fhare  pf  praife  is  beftowed  oh  ,the  fer- 
rtility  of  the  country,  owing,  in  a  great  mesdure,  to  a  cuBom 
'of  turning  afide  a  part  of  the  ftream  of  the  Guadalquiver,,,and 
laying  the  adjacent  plains  under  water.  ’  Every  eftate.has  this 
privilege  in  its  turn.'  Thefe  periodical  inundations,  w'oinder- 


•  There  is  an  obfeurity  in  this  part  of  the  Fre^ich  text, ..which  w,c 
have,  taken  the  liberty  to  interpret  according  to  what  feems  ^  he  ^na¬ 
tural  fcnfcj  ,  i 
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fully  incrcafc  the  quantity  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  produc* 
fions^  but  diminifti  their  nutritive  qualities  in  the  fame  degree, 
as  appears  by  the  following,  and  at  the  fame  time  faiirical  fay¬ 
ing:  ‘  At  Valencia  the  meat  is  grafs,  the  grafs  is  water;  the 
‘  men  are  women,  and  the  women  arc  nothing  The  ftaplc 
commodity  of  the  to  wn  is  filk,  which  keeps  no  lefs  than  four 
tboulknd  looms  at  work.  Our  author  gives  a  circumftantial 
account  of  the  Spanifli  manner  of  manufadturing  filk,  from 
the  killing  of  the  worm  in  the  cocoon,  to  the  weaving  of  the 
fluff;  and  conlidcrs  it  as  defective  in  feveral  rcfpccls.  After  a 
ihoT  t  ftay  at  Valencia,  he  makes  an  .excjrfion  as  far  as  Mur- 
viedro,  th6  ancient  Saguntum,  with  a  view  of  infpecling  the 
ruins  of  a  city  fo  renowned  in  hiftory.  But,  alas  !  fuch  is  the 
havoc  made  by  time,  that,  to  ‘  determine  its  exadl  fite,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  rccourfe.to  Livy  and  conjecture.  Some  remains 
of  antiquity  arc,  however,  to  be  feen.  A  headiefs  ftatue,  ^ 
number  of  ftoncs  with  Latin  and  Phenician  inferiptions,  and 
feme  remains  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  ftill  mark  the  place 
where  part  of  the  town  at  leaft  was  lituated.  .  But  what  he 
found  above  all  worthy  of  attention  was  the  amphiineatre, 
which  remains  in  a  pretty  good  ftatc  of  prefervation.  7'he  dif¬ 
ferent  rows  of  feats,  and  the  different  divifions,  are  ftill  diftin- 
guiihable.  Though  it  is  computed  capable  of  containing  nine 
thouland  }>erfons,  our  traveller,  upon  making  the  experiment, 
found  that  tl\e  voice  is  diftinctly  heard  from  the  place  that  was 
.formerly  the  ftage  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  amphitheatre.  His 
defer ipti on  of  it  is  circumftantial ;  and  he  does  not  leave  it 
without  refleciing  on  the  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  re¬ 
gretting- that  fo  valuable  a  monument  of  antiquity  fhould  be  to¬ 
tally  diiregarded  and  fuftbred  to  go  to  decay. 

,  On  his  return  from  Valencia  he  paffes  through  Almanza,  re¬ 
markable  for  nothin<j:  but  the  bloody  battle  that  decided  the 
ervent  of  ihe  war  of  the  Spanifli  fucceftion,  and  fixed  Philip  the 
Fifth  firmly  on  the  throne.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  years  that  followed  it  w^ere  aftopiftiingly 
pro(.labtive.  It  feems  no  more  than  juft  that  the  fons  of  Mars 
ihoulJ  fometimes  fertilife  the  earth  they  fo  often  ravage,  From 
a  town  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  hiftory  our  traveller  proceeds 
to  villages  famous  in  the  regions  of  romance.  In  pafling  by 
ntanar  aiid  robofo,  he  fees  the  windmills  by  which  Don 
Qvii.-  :otc  was  difeomfited ;  and  almoft  fees  the  knight  himfelf. 

In  17^)5,  after  his  return  to  Aranjuez,  he  traverfes  the  beau¬ 
tiful  province  of  Andalufia  in  his  way  to  Cadix.  Throughout 
the  whole  journey  he  feems  to  us.fomewhat  too  minute  in  his 
defcriptlon  of  places,  and  in  his  relation  of  circumftances.  At 
one  place  a  riding-fchool  has  been  fupprefledj  at  pother  there 
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|s  a  large  plantation  of  olives ;  at  a  third  Don  Qitixote  wai 
dubbed  a  kjught.  What  would  wc  fay  to  a  man,  wiio  Ihould 
prefent  the  v^orld  with  his  travels  through  England,  by  rc^ 
marking  that  here  Roderick  Random  was  lathered  by  otrapi 
and  here  rom  Jones  was  lliaved  by  Partridge?  In  pai&ng 
through  the  SU  rra  Morena,  our  author  remarks  the  great  im- 
provenieiits  that  have  been  made  by  the  new  colony  fettled 
there,  though  it  is  by  no  means  in  fo  flourilhing  a  llate  ai 
in  tne  time  of  Don  Pablo  Olavide,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
inquifition,  and  of  who:n  we  have  already-  fpoken.  Another 
rcafon  to  which  its  decline  may  be  in  part  aferibed  is  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  Spanilh  court  in  impofing  taxes,  before  the  in¬ 
fant  colony  has  acquired  ftrength  to  fupport  them.  He  makes 
a  Ino.'t  paufe  at  Cordova  to  deferibe  its  cathedral,  formerly  a 
MoorilJi  mofqucj  and,  noticing  a  number  of  villages  in  his 
way,  reaches  Seville.  Here  he  viiits  the  diftbrent  ma- 
nutadtories,  the  foundery,  and  public  buildings,  and  fays  a 
few  words  of  the  pictures  of  Murillo,  who  was  born  in  that 
city.  At  length  he  arrives  at  Cadix,  and  enters  into  a  detail  of 
the  improvements  made  by  Count  O^Reilly,  its  hofpital,  and 
dockyards.  Its  commerce  next  engages  his  attention;  and 
when  on  this  fubjecl,  he  remarks  that  the  Spaniards,  fince  their 
waking  from  their  lethargy,  begin  to  infringe  the  privileges  they 
formerly  granted  to  other  nations,  and  to  moleft  the  foreign 
merchants  in  an  underhand  way.  'Fhe  commerce  of  foreigners 
appears,  in  confequence,  on  the*~decline.  He  notices,  in  their 
turns,  the  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  contraband 
trade,  the  fait  pans,  the  cathedral,  pictures,  and  fortifications; 
nothing,  in  Ihort,  efcapes  this  indcfaiigablc  traveller.  After 
oblerving  that  an  abode  at  Cadix  is  agreeable,  •  and-  that 
the  fair  fex  is  very  amiable,  he  undertakes  a  journey  to 
Gibraltar. 

In  pafling  through  the  feuthern  parts  of  Andalufia,  he  fimls 
the  country,  though  bleft  by  Nature  with  the  happiefi  climate, 
and  the  richeft  foil,  almoft  a  defert,  and  the  abode  of  idlencis 
and  famine.  This  he  principally  attributes  to  the  vaft  pofleffions 
of  the  grandees,  who  only  let  their  land  for  three,  or  at  moil 
five  years,  and  confequently  oblige  the  farmer  rather  to  wear  it 
out  than  improve  it.  ‘  I'he  ten  leagues  of  the  diitchy  of 
‘  Medina  Sidonia  that  I  pafied,  cohlift  of  nothing'  but  open 
‘  fields  and  palture  land.  Not  the  fmalleft  veftige  is  to  be  feeii 
‘  of  the  humbleft  habitation,  nor  any  fuch  thing  as  an  orchard, 
?  a  garden,  a  fence,  or  a  tile.  The  great  proprietor  feems  to 
‘  reign  like  the  lion  in  the  foreft,  forbidding,  by  the  dreadful 
f  found  of  his  voice,  the  approach  of  any  other  inhabitant  ;•  and 
J  accordingly  both  of  them  reign  over  dciercs.  Inllcad*  of 
A  •  huniart 
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‘  human  beings,  I  met  with  feven  or  eight  herds  of  horned 
^  cattle,  and  fcvcral  companies  of  marcs.  On  feeing  them  free 

*  from  yoke  or  rein,  and  wandering  at  hazard  over  an  immenfe 

*  plain,  where  the  eye  can  difeover  neither  iiiclofurc  nor  barrier, 

*  we  think  ourfelves  again  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when 

*  the  brute  creation,  independent  of  man,  fhared  wuth  him  the 

*  empire  of  the  earth,  found  their  pnopci  ty  wherever  they  llrayed, 

*  and  belonged  to  no  one.’ 

After  his  arrival  at  Algcziraz,  and  a  vifit  to  the  remains  cf 
the  famous  camp  of  St.  Roch,  he  approaches  Gibraltar  as  near 
as  the  vigilarKe  of  the  Spaniards  permits.  'I'hc  fight  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  fortrefs  give<  occafion  to  the  following  judicious  reflec¬ 
tions  :  ‘  Here  then,  laid  1  to  myfelf,  is  the  celebrated  rock  on 

*  w  hich  the  eyes  of  the  univerfe  were  fixed  for  four  w'hole  years. 

*  It  IS  iifelefs  to  the  Englilh  in  every  refpedl ;  but  they  think 
‘  their  glory  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of  this  portion  of 

earth,  in  Ipitc  of  Nature,  who  feems  to  have  allotted  it  to  the 

*  ruler  of  the  perrinfula  to  which  it  belongs :  hence  it  is,  that 

*  they  facrrfice  millions  iii.  its  fortification  and  defence.  On  the 
‘  other  hand,  Spain’s  vanity  alone  is  interefted  in  its  recovery ; 

*  and  yet,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  economical  of  the  blood 
aiwl  fortune  of  his  fubjefts,  immenfe  films  of  money,  the  moll 

*  promifing  plans  of  operations,  and  the  very  glory  of  the  na- 

*  tion,  were  fecrificed ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  marine  of  the 

*  ’hou(e  of  Bourbon  being  chained  down  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
^  ftill  more  contemptible  in  itfelf  than  the  art  of  war  has  ren- 

*  dered  it  formidable.’ 

Our  author  vifits  the  founderies  at  Ximena,  in  his  w^ay  back 
to  Madrid,  from  whence  he  makes  feveral  excuriions.  In  one 
to  Loeches  he  takes  occafion  to  pay  fome  handforhe  compliments 
to  tiie  Mifs  Cumberlands  5  but  is  by  no  means  fo  kind  to  their 
father’s  book  on  the  Spanifh  painters,  w'hich  he  calls  an  undi- 
getted  compilation.  He  next  pays  a  vifit  to  a  monument  which 
is  Called  the  Tores  de  Guifaudo^  and  which  has  baffled  the  j>ene- 
tratioh  of  Spanifli  antiquarians.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
.determine  whether  the  four  animals  cut  in  ftone,  are  bulls  or  ele- 
pliants ;  Of  whether  they  were  meant  to  commemorate  the  he- 
caton^b' offered -for  the  viftory  obtained  by  Cefar’s  party  over 
Pempey-’s*  fons  or  the  march  of  the  Carthaginians  through 
Spuiti.  Our  'author  thought  it  required  no  great  know  ledge  of 
lianitnl  hiflor)'  to  'diftinguilh  elephants  from  bulls  ;  but  when  he 
ettnc  to  the  fpot  he  was  equally  in  doubt,  and  fo  he  would  have 
rtinatned,  had  be  not  proceeded  to  a  convent  of  monks.  They 
Ihewod^him  a  copy  formerly  taken  of  the  inferiptions  on  the 
Hones,  of  which  fcarccly  any  trace  remains  at  prefent.  The 
priiKipal  one  is,  Bellum  Cafuri:  et  Pairia  ex  mo^na  parte 
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feHum  fu\t\  S.  et  Cn.  Pompeii  fellas  hie  in  ogro  Bajlrtano  prejiigatis. 
Another:  Exercitus  viJfor  holHbus  effufts.  I'hefe  inrcriptions 
convinced  our  autlior  that  the  firft  ot  the  abovementioned  con- 
jeftures  is  well  founded ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  opinion  of  hiftorians,  who  have  placed  the  defeat  of 
Pompey’s  fons  in  AnJalulia, 

Fabulous  tradition,  and  the  fantaftic  ideas  of  vifionr.ry  peo|dc^ 
have  placed  in  Spain  a  race  of  men  unknown  to  the  Spaniard^ 
though  living  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  differing  from  them  in 
language,  religion,  and  manners.  Montefejuieu  rJiudes  to  ihem 
in  his  Pcrfian  Letters  \  and  Moreri  has  inferted  thefe  ridiculous 
llories  in  his  diftionary.  Our  author,  though  fatisfied  of  their 
want  of  foundation,  determined  to  vilit  thir.  canton,  called  £«/- 
tuecas^  and  found  it  no  more  than  two  uncultivated  vallics,  about 
a  league  long,  in  a  fecluded  folitary  part  of  the  country,  ajjJ 
only  inhabited  by  animals  of  various  kinds. 

His  next  excurilon  is  to  Salamanca.  In  liis  way  thither  be 
meets  with  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  conficlerab’e  importance,  at  « 
place  called  Arevola.  He  finds  the  univcrfity  of  Salamanca 
much  reduced  in  importance,  but.rifingin  philofophy,  fomc.  of 
its  profeffors  daring  to  make  determined  war  upon  the  abfurd 
dodlrine  of  Ariftotlc. 

The  laft  place  our  author  vifits  is  Toledo,  which  the  Romans^ 
Goths,  Arabs,  and  Spaniards,  have  fucceffively  embelliihed  ;  but 
which,  for  thefe  two  lall  centuries,  has  declined  fo  rapidly,  that 
of  a  population  of  two  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  fcarcely  twenty- 
five  thoufand  remain.  The  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  more 
modern  buildings,.. and  the  produftions  of  the  fine  arts,  by  turns 
employ  his  pen,  and  at  length  lead  him  to  a  conclufion.  / 
He  has  fubjoined  to  his  work  a  compilation  of  the  inftruiiions 
of  the  office  of  the  holy  inquifition,  drawn  up  at  Toledo  in  1561^ 
in  which  are  contained  thofe  of  the  year  1484.  It  deferves  the 
pefulal  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  knowing  the  conftitution 
of  that  fmgular  tribunal. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  various 
matter  contained  in  thefe  three  volumes ;  and  if  we  have  fiic-* 
ceeded  as  well  as  our  author  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  country  he 
deferibes,  we  (hall  not  regret  our  talk.  So  far  from  having  nc- 
gleifed  to  obtain  or  convey  information,  he  may  rather  be  accufeJ 
of  having  dwelt  too  minutely  upon  fubje^fs  that  did  not  merit 
I  'fb  much  attention,  and  having  touched  upon  others  that  dtferved 
none  at  all.  His  imagination  feems  Kvely,  and  hrs  ftylc,  upon 
j  the  whole,  light,  flowery,  and  pleafing ;  though  in  fome  places  it 
appears  to  border  upon  what  the  French  term  precuux\  as,  when 
fpeaking  of  fwlne,  he  calls  them  ‘  thofe  unclean  animals  tiiat  are 
j  ‘  proferibed  by  the  law  of  Mofes ;  and  that  poetry  does  not  dare 
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*  nafTie  without  a  {>araphrafc nor  himfclf  in  profe^  he  rtiight  have 
added.  Ill  fomc  others  it  leems  rather  the  language  of  the  bonne 
tompagnie  than  of  the  good  authors  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  We  do  not  in  them  meet  with  fuch  expreflions  as 
€are[}tr  la  dignite — carejjir  lad  jference — enreffer  fei  fentimens— avoir 
trait — and  fcveral  phrafes  of  the  fame  kind  that  occur  in  our 
author. 


Art.  XIV.  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
PROGRESS  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  &c. 

METEOROLOGY. 

all  the  ufeful  fcicnces,  that  of  meteorology  perhaps  has 
been  the  moft  neglc£led.  '  In  our  own  country  we, have,  at 
different  times,  been  prefented  with  a  few  ifolateJ  obfervations  ; 
from  which,  however,  no  regular  deduiSlion  could  be  dra  An,  no 
true  com  pari  foil  made.  In  Prance  the  Pere  Cotte,  Pretre  de 
rOraloirCy  Sic.  has  at  length  added  to  his  own  indefatigable 
rcfearches  into  tliis  fubjeif,  the  obfervations  of  many  correfpon- 
dents,  and  has  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  compa¬ 
rative  cold  and'  other  iThcnomcna  of  different  winteri?.  Many 
other  naturaliils  have  bent  themfelvcs  ferioufly  to  the  fame  ftudy; 
and  the  fcicnce  is  now  verging  from  obfeurity. 

The  prefent  article  -  of  the  Pere  Cotte  follows  three  others, 
inierted  by  him  at  different  periods  in  the  "Journal  de  Phyfique :  it 
is  particularly  interefting  ;  we  ftiall  therefore  detail  it  in  an  ample 
pray. 

At  treats  of  the  fevere  winter  of  1788-89  ;  and  gives  a  com- 
parifon  betwixt  tlie  four  remarkable  winters  which  have  been 
experienced  in  France,  and  in  one  part  of  Europe,  within  the 
fpacc  of  the  laft  fourteen  years;  to  wit,  the  winters  of  1776, 
1782,  17^13-84,  and  1788-89. 

Gur  author  fets  out  by  remarking  that,  during  the  twenty-five 
jrears.he  has  fpent  in  metcorologic^  obfervations,  the  laft  winter 
IS  the  fourth  which  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  an  intenfity  of  cold, 
and  by  its  duration.  In  addition  to  the  obfervations  he*  has  him¬ 
fclf  made,  he  has  colleiled  many  from  an  extcnfivc  corrcfpondencc, 
and  public  papers ;  and  fays  that  thefe  materials  arc  pfeferved  for 
poftcrity,  as  comparifons  to  be  employed  in  the  cafe  of  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  winters  equally  fevere ;  that  fuch  a  mode  of  compari- 
Ibn  is. a  dejideratum  in  our  time,  becaufe,  in  the  preceding  age?, 
meteorology  has  been  a  neglefted  fciencc ;  and.  that  hitherto  the 
proper  .inftruments  for  making  comparative  calculations  have 
been  wanted;  as  well  as  the  genius  for  obfervatioii,  which  ani- 
and  charadlerifes  the  eighteenth  century. 

lU 
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He  next  obferve?;  that  the  prci'ciit  pcrfeftlofi  of  the  meteorolo- 
glcal  inftruments,  a  found  critidfm  founded  on  the  intelligence 
of  thofe  who  obferve  or  colled  the  oblervations,  and  a  talTe  for 
rejecting  whatever  is  marvellous,  all  concur  to  give  a  complete 
authenticity  to  the  meteorological  hiftory  of  the  prefent  time. 

To  render  his  work  as  complete  as  poflible^  he  gives  *an 
abridged  detail  of  the  temperature  of  the  weather  immediately 
antecedent  to  the  laft  winter,  of  that  by  w’hich  it  was  accon^pa- 
nied,  and  of  that  which  followed.  He  then  fpeaks  of  the  efFecis' 
of  the  froft  on  men,  animals,  and  vegetables ;  gives  a  table  of 
obfervations  of  the  greateft  cold,  made  at  one  hundred  and  ten 
different -places ;  determines,  according  to  this  table,  the  mean 
cold  of  the  winter ;  and  makes  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  four  hard 
winters  above  fpecified  :  this,  favs  our  author,  is  the  only  way  to 
decide  as  to  the  real  cold  of  different  winters  ;  for,  in  refpc<St  to 
the  eftefts  of  froft,  many  circumftaiKcs  may  caufc  them  to  varv^ 

and  render  them  more  or  lefs  dilaftrous.  • 

\ 

ARTICLE  1. 

Of  the  Temperature  of  the  Su?rmer  and  Aiitwnn  of  l  j:88.  ' 

Here  our  author  goes  back  as  far  as  the  epoch  of  the  violent 
ftorm  of  hall  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  a  time  when 
the  air  was  hot  almoft  to  fuftbcatio!i ;  and  remarks  how  ijitenlc 
the  cold  muft  have  been  iii  the  region  in  which  this  hail  w'as 
fornved.  As  this  region  touches  the  bed  of  our  grofs  atmofpherc, 
which  repofes  on  the  earth,  w^e  ought  not  to  be  furprill-d  here-, 
after  that  there  arc  circumftances  in  w'hich  the  cold  of  this  re¬ 
gion  communicates  near^  and  nearer  to  the  different  beds  of  our 
atmofphere,  and  chills  it  to  fuch  a  dcgrec  as  to  make  us  fcnfible 
to  the  rigour  which  has  hitherto  feenied  to  be  confined  to  the 
north  of  Europe.  This  communication  of  cold  fucceeded  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  the'  fall  of  hail ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  fiimmer  was  pretty  hot,  and  the 
autumn  warmer  than  ufual.  May  we  not  furpcdl  that  the  lower 
bed  of  the  atmofphere,  acquiring  its  heat  fimply  at  the  expciicc 
of.  the  earth,  from  which  it  partly  rifes,  caufes  tliis  heat  to  be 
intenfer  as  the  bed  becomes  more  denfe  by  the  quantity  of  vapours 
it  keeps  dilTolvcd  ?  I'he  heat  concentrated  in  this  thick, and  con- 
fequcntly  little  elevated  bed,  contrails  the  more  with  the  cold 
of  the  upper  bed,  w^hich  then  becomes  a  refrigerant,  in  which 
the  vapours  are  condenfed  and  congealed  ;  and  there  are  circum^ 
ftances  in  which  the  cold  of  this  upper  bod  fo  communicates  'to 
the  lower  bed,  as  to  occafion  thofe  in tenfe  frofts,  which  follow 
almoft  invariably  an  abundance  of  fnow.  -  If  the  explanation  T- 
hazard  be  founded,  we  ought  to  expect  a  fcverc  winter  whenever 
that  feafon  fltall  be  preceded  by  a  w^arm  fummer  and  autumn, 

particularly 
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particularly  the  latter ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cc* 
vcrc  cold  we  have  lately  witrietfed,  fuddenly  fucceeded  a  tempe- 
mure  much  hotter  than  is  ufual  in  the  month  of  November. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Of  the  Temperature  of  ihe'JVinter  of  1788-89, 

The  cold  began  to  be  fenfibly  felt  on  the  ^5th  of  November, 
and  from  that  time  til!  the  13th  of  Janiiaryj  it  fro^e  every  day,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  25th  of  December,  when  a  thaw  came,  which  lafted, 
however,  for  twenty-four  hours  only;  fo  that  we  had  fifty  fuc- 
ceffive  daj’s  of  froft.  On  the  26th  of  November  the  ground  was 
covered  with  fnow ;  and  in  this  country,  at  Laon  in  Low  Brit- 
tainy,  a  prodigious  quantity  fell  on  thatdayi  On  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  2d,  6th,  1 6th,  19th,  at  ft,  24th,  26  th,  27  th,  and  31ft, 
of  December,  the  ift,  6th,  9th,  nth,  and  13th,  of  January,  the 
fntenfity  of  the  cold  incrcafed  at  different  times  ;  the  coldelt  days 
were  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  November ;  the  4th,  8th,  1 2th, 
15th,  i6th,  17th,  j8th,  19th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31ft  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  and  the  i  ft,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  of  January.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thermometer,  the  31ft  of  December  was  the  coldeft 
day;  but  the  moft  infupportable  cold  was  felt  oh  the  6th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  was  occafioned  by  a  very  lharp  north-eaft  wind;  Our 
author,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  obferved  the  wind  to  be 
(buthcrly;  it  fucceeded  a  north  wind,  which  had  driven  towards 
the  fouth  all  the  glacial  vapours,  which  the  wind  from  this  quarter 
afterwards  brought  back.  The  like  obfervation  was  made  in  1 709, 
and,  by  himfelf,  on  the  31ft  of  December  1783,  a  day  on  which 
the  thennometer  defeenJed,  at  Laon,  fo  low  as  11.4  degrees. 

I'he  fky,  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  froft,vwas  almoft 
conftamlv  clear;  the  prevailing  winds  thofc  of  the  north  and 
north-eai\ ;  the  wind  occalionally  blew  from  the  fouth,  the  Iky 
clouded,  the  fnow  fell  in  abundance  for  the  whole  day,  when  the 
wind  again  became  northerly,  and  the  cold  was  renewed  with 
an  increafed  vigour.  This  happened  on  the  26th  and  28th  days  of 
November,  the  6th,  24th,  and  26th  of  December,  and  the  ill  and 
oth  of  January. 

.  A  R  T  I  C  L  E  III. 

Temperature  xjuhkh  foUutved  the  Frojl. 

The  true  thaw  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January  at  noon;  it 
came  on  flowly.  Although  in  Januarynt  did  not  freeze  after  this 
time,  the  air  continued  cold,  and  did  not  foften  till  the  23d.  All 
February  palTcd  without  froft,  but  the  air  was  extremely  moift, 
and  continued  fo  during  March,  aixl  a  part  of  April.  On  the 
4th  of  March  the  froft.  returned,  and  lalled,  bating  a  very  few 
days,  till  the  end  of  the  month*  The  fall  of  fnow  did  not  ceafe  till 
the  8ih  or  lOth  cf  February,  By  our  author^s  hydrometer  the 
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tjuantlty  of.  Inow  which  fell  gave  thirty-lix  lines  and  an  half  of 
water.  From  experiments  made  by  him  in  diftcrent  years,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fnow,  when  melted,  is  reduced  to  one  eighth  its  bulk  ; 
according  to  which  calculation,  there  fell  at  Laon  twenty-four 
inches  and  an  half  ot  fnow.  In  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  wells,  the 
total  melting  of  the  ice  was  very  tedious  ;  its  thicknefc  was  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  inches,  in  feveral  of  the  ponds  the  whole 
mafs  of  water  was  frozen,  and  the  fifhes  confequently  periiKcd.  In 
other  deeper  ponds  they  were  with  diiBciilty  faved^  by  making  oc- 
cafional  openings  in  the  ice  :  unlefs  care  had  been  takea  to  renew  ^ 
this  precaution  feveral  times  in  the  day,  the.  water  would  have 
frozen,  arid  the  fifh,  which  come  to  the  (iirface  to  refpire,  would 
have  been  caughf,  fo  as  to  perilh,  betwixt  two  layers  of  ice.^.rjriie 
water  of  wells  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  of  the  mountain  qf  Laon, . 
of  from  feventy  to  eighty  feet  depth,  was  not  perfcdly  thawed  by 
the  middle  of  February.  The  wine  likewife  was  frozen  in  the 
cellars,  and  even  in  caves  hollowed  out  in  the  rock.*  .  . 

The  thaw  was  difaftrous  in  feveral  provinces,  in  the  rivers  of 
which  the  detached  ice,  in  its  progrefs,  carried  aw'ay  bridges,  and 
caiifed  "inundations'^  this  happened  ih  the ‘whole  courfe  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Saone,  and  in  feme  parts  of 'Germany..  Notvvitli- 
ftanding  its  extreme  rapiditv,  the  Rhone  frozen*  as  did  alfo  the  fea 
on  the  coafts  of  France  and  Sweden.  In  the  former  kingdom  the 
birds  from  the  North  fought  a  refuge  from  the  inteqfe  rigour  of 
their  climate.  .  •  ... 


...  MISCELLANEOUS.  ' 

Art.  16.  Sonnits\  nvritten  chiefly  on  piSlurefque  Spots ^  durinvr’a  l^our. 

By  the  Re*v,  li\L.  Bo^-wUsy  A.'B.  of  Trinity  College y  Oxfords  The 
Second  EditioHy  corrededy  ^Mith  Additions*  410.  as.  Cruttwcll,‘Bath; 
Dilly,  London.  1789.  •  -  .  • 

The  Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles  are  certainly  po/TefTed  of  merit. 

The  imagery  is  chatte,  and  tl>e  language  piH»c,  well  choien, 
and  corredl.  We  object,  indeed,  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
ftanza  fo  often,  which  muft  unavoidably  tire  the' car  of  the  moft 
patient  reader;  and‘*the  'raeafure  of  the  verfe  is  frequently  IbiHn 
Searching  for  the  fenfe.  Thcfc  are  difficulties,  however,  that  Mr.*  ^ 
Bowles  has  cncountijfVed  with  others  who  have  trod  the  fome  walk’oT 
compofition ;  and  he  has  not  been  unfuccefsful.  The  Sonnets  be- 
fore  us  have  no  further  relation  to  the  beautiful  ones  of  Mrs.  Smith,  v 
than  that  they  both  .confpire  to  produce  melancholy  upon  the  miud 
of  the  reader.  ,The  following  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  j 
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*  To  the  River  Tweed. 

‘  O  Tweed !  a  ftranger,  that  with  wand’ring  feet 
O'er  hill  and  dale  has  journey’d  many  a  mile, 

(If  fo  his  weary  thoughts  he  might  beguile) 

Delighted  turns  thy  beauteous  feenes  to  greet. 

The  waving  branches  that  romantic  bend 
*  O’er  thy  tall  banks,  a  foothing  charm  bellow ; 

The  murmurs  of  thy  wand’ring  wave  below 
Seem  to  his  car  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

Delightful  llream!  tho*  now  along  thy  (here, 

When  Spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  prlde> 

The  (hepherd’s  dillant  pipe  is  heard  no  more, 

^  "  Yet  here  with  penfive  peace  could  I  abide, 

t  Far  from  the  ftormy  world’s  tumultuous  roar, 

•  To  mufe  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide.’ 

Art-  17-  Englijh  Parnajfus :  being  a  new  Sele^ion  of  didaEilc^ 

defcripti've i  pathetic,  plaintive,  and pajtcral  Poetry,  extraded front  the 
Worki  of  the  latef  and  mojl  celebrated  Poets,  l^c,  'By  the  Rev,  John 
<  Adams,  A^M,  lamo.  3s.  fewed.  Kearfley.  London*,  1789. 

A  man  of  little  tafte  may  feleft  poetry  that  will  always  attrad  a 
certain  clafs  of  readers.  The  trad  is  trod  before  him ;  and  he  has 
only  to  follow  his  predeceflbrs  footfteps.  The  fault  we  have  to  the 
bell  colledions  of  this  kind  is,  that  our  youth,  being  bred  up  to 
read  the  choiceft  morfels  of  Englilh  poetry,  will  never  afterwards 
reliih  the  old  Englilh  poets.  There  certainly  Ihould  be  a  progrefs  in 
coHedions ;  and  the  poetry  of  different  ages  be  introduced  into  our 
fchools  in  regular  fucceffion.  .  We  have  feen  a  better  colledion  than 
the  one  before  us. 

Art.  18.  The  Sorrows  of  Slavery,  a  Poem.  •  Containing  a  faithful 
Statement  of  FaBs  refpeding  the  African  Slave-Trade,  By  the  Rev, 
J,  Jamiefon,  A,M,  F,A,S,S,  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d»  Murray. 
London,  1789.  , 

t  • 

^  The  dcfign  of  the  author  hath  been  to  reprefen t  limple  hiftorical 
fads  in  the  language  of  poetry;  as  this  might  attrad  the  attention 
of  fome  who  would  not  otherwife  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
looking  into  the  fubjed.  Through  the  whole  of  the  poem  he  hath 
*  carefully  avoided  exaggeration.  Circumftances  are  faithfully  ftated 
from  different  publications;  particularly  thofe  of  the  Rev.  Meffrs. 
Ramfayi  Clarkfon,  Newton,  and  Nicholls ;  *  and  of  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge,  furgeon.  The  poem  is  divided  into  three  parts;  according 
to  the  natural  divilion  of  the  fubjed ;  the  firft  containing  a  deferip- 
tion  of  the  methods  ufed  to  procure  Haves  on  the  Guinea  coall;  the 
fecond,  their  treatment  on  the  middle  pafl'agc ;  and  the  tl:ird,bf  their 
fituation  in  the  V\  eft-1  ndies.’  ~  ‘•v 

To  this  diftind  abllrad  of  the  contents  wc  lhall  only,  add,  that  the 
•intention  of  the  author  is  executed  fuperior  to  our  cxpcdaiions.  AnJ 
ihc  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peiufe  this  little  performance, 

w  ill 
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Will  find  both  poetry  and  pathos;  and,  for  the  fake  of  thefc,  be  dif- 
pofed  to  overlook  all  triHing  blemiihes. 

Art.  19.  A  Series  of  Prints  of  Roman  Hifiory  ;  dejigned  as  Ornaments 
for  thofe  Apartments  in  njohich  Children  receive  the  frfi  Rudiments  of 
their  Education,  i6mo.  2S.4d.  in  Red  Leather.  Maflhal  and  Co. 
London,  1789. 

Art.  20.  A  Defcription  of  a  Set  of  Prints  of  Roman  Hifiory^  contained 
in  a  Set  of  Eafy  Ltfons,  By  Mrs,  Trimmer,  l6mo.  is.  8d.  bound 
in  Red.  Marlhal  and  Co.  London,  1789. 

An  acquaintance  with  modern  hiftoty  cannot  be  completely  ob¬ 
tained  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Roman  hifiory;  and  the 
earlier  this  is  inftilled  into  the  mind,  the  advantages  to  the  pupil 
will' be  the  greater.  The  performances  before  us  are  publifijed  with 
a  defign  to  give  tender  minds  a  view  of  the  Roman  hifiory.  Mrs. 
Trimmer’s  abllradt  is  neatly  executed;  and  her  defcription,  or  nar¬ 
rative,  is  further  imprefled  upon  the  young  reader  by  the  prints  re- 
prefenting  every  interefting  event.  'We  have  feldom  feen  a  publi- 
cation  better  calculated  for  ufe  and  infiruftion  than  the  two  little  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us ;  and  therefore  recommend  them  as  valuable  acqui- 
fitions  to  children- from  five  to  eleven  years  of  age. 

Art.  21.  The  Juvenile  Tatler,  By  a  Society  of  young  Ladies  under  the 
T uition  of  Mrs.Teach'WelL  i2mo.  is.  half  bound.  Marlhal  and  Co. 
London,  1789.  .  .  .  .  , 

This  is  another  of  Meflrs.  Marlhal  and  Co.’s  books  for  children. 
Its  tendency,  to  lay  before  the  fair  fex  a  knowledge  of  proper  and 
improper  company,- from  which  a  right  feledlion  may  be  made,  is 
very  laudable.  And  this  little  volume  may  be  perufed  with  advantage 
by  young  ladies  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Art.  22.  Evening  Amufemsnts  for  the  Ladies intended  to  promote  a 

•  Love  of  Virtue  in  young  Minds,  A  Series  of  Lettirs,  i2mo.  2s.  6d. 

•  fewed.  Vemor.  London,  1789. 

We  would  recommend  to  fuch  of  our  fair  readers  as  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  loft  in  fentiment,  to  perufe  thefe  evening  entertainments  in 
the  day  lime,  left  fleep  Ihould  overtake  them  in  the  molt  int^reliing 
-  parts. 

-  % 

Art.  2^  Travellers  Companion  \  or,  New  Itinerary  of  England 
and  Wedes,  with  Part  of  Scotland*,  arranged  in  the  Manner  of  Copper  • 

•  plates ;  being  an  accurate  and  comprehenjive  View  of  the  principal  Reads 
in  Great-Britain,  taken  from  atiual  Surveys ;  wherein  every  Objefi 
worthy  of  Notice  is  pointed  out ;  illuflrated  by  two  Maps,  To  which 
are  annexed  the  Circuits  of  the  Judges,  the  Ports  fro?n  whence  the 
Packets  fail,  and  a  copious  Index,  where  the  Market  Days  of  each  Town 
ate particularifed.  By  Thomas  Pride  and  Philip  Luckombe,  Small  8vo. 
31.  fewed.  Lowndes.  London,  1789. 

The  title-page  of  this  publication  explains  fully  its  end  and  ufe; 
and  we  congratulate  ourfclves  in  living  in  an  age  when  improvemcn  s 
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are  making  rapidly  la  every  art  and  fcience.  The  performance  he^ 
fore  us  will  chear  the  traveller  in  his  tour  through  every  part  of 
Great-Britain,  aiull  him  in  his  remarks,  and  accelerate  his  knowledge 
of  the  country. 

Art.  24.  S^mi general  Advice  to  Theatrical  Managers,  4tO.  2s.  6d* 

.Stalker.  London,  1789. 

The  real  or  fuppofed  errors  of  theatrical  management  have  ever 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  young  writers  oh  their  lirll  initiation  into 
the  inyllcries  of  authorlhip ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  in- 
llance  now  before  us.  The  Tyro^  however^  is  not  without  humour  or 
force.  He  direfts  fome  pointed  fatire  at  the  yi^^-managers  on  fome 
recent  tranfadlions.  He  does  not  fpeak,  however,  like  one  in  the  fecret; 
and  his  remarks  are  of  the  ///,not  of  \i\t  green-room .  From  the  frequent 
w  hifpers  which  we  have  heard  from  the  latter,  we  know  of  no  place 
where  fatire  could  be  more  copioufly  or  more  ufefully  employed. 

The  author  in  his  preface  calls  fome  ludicrous  remarks  on  the  Re-  j 
viewers,  whom  he  fpeaks  of  as  poffefling  the  gift  of  intuition! — This 
was  a  forcible  appeal  to  our  feelings;  and  when  we  recolleded  the 
number  of  dull  o^auos  and  pert  dmdcchnos  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
perufe,  we  felt  a  fid  confeioufnefs  that  we  were  not  inpofleflion  of  lo 
ufcful  a  faculty.  j 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  25.  An  BJfay  on  the  Fra3ure  of  the  Patella^  or  Kneepan ;  con^ 
taining  a  newu  and  eficacious  Method  of  treating  that  Accident ;  6y 
nvhicb  the  Deformity  and  Lamenefs  that  arife  from  the  old  and  common 
Mode  of  Treatment  J  are  avoided ;  ^joith  Onfer^vations  on  the  Erasure 
cf  the  Olecranon,  By  John  Sheldon y  F.R/S,  8vo.  2S.  6d.  johnfon. 
London,  1780.  ,  ' 

In  this  Effay  Mr.  Sheldon  very  clearly  evim^es  that,  though  other 
bones  are  molt  commonly  fraftured  by. external  violence,  the  patella, 
in  general,  fufFers^this  accident  from  a  different  caufc ;  which  is  that 
of  tlie  llrong  adion.of  the  crural  mufcles,  produced  in  jerks,  with  the 
leg  fixed,  and  the  knee  bentj  in  falling  backwards.  He  likewife  ob- 
ferves  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  in  the  frafture  of  the 
patella,  tlie  extenfor  mufclcs  arc  really  not  relaxed  to  the  utmoft  by 
extending  the  leg.  He  thinks  that  the  extenfion  of  the  leg  is  onlv 
capable  of  bringing  i>p  the  inferior  portion  of  the  patella,,  relaxir.g 
the  torn  capfular  ligament,  and  fuch  fibres  of  the  vaili  as  are  inferte J 
in  thofe  portions  of  the  tendon  which  are  not  divided.  In  reducing 
the  frafturc  of  the  patella,. furgeons  have  hitherto  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  relaxing  the  extenfor  m\;fclcs,  and  bringing  the  di¬ 
vide  portions  of  bone  into  contaft.  Their  principle  Mr.  Sheldon  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  be  juft;  but  he  remarks  that  the  means  they  have 
adopted  are  inadequate.  They  overlook  the  origin  of  the  reflus  cruris, 
and  full  ufe  of  the  other  extenfions;  they  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  of 
aaore  confequence,  in  this  cafe,  to  confider  the  polition  of  the  thigh 
and  trunk  than  that'of  the  leg.  *  The  ftfl  is,  Mr  Sheldon  obferves, 
that,  by  placing  the  trunk  and  thigh  in  a  right  line,  thofe  parts  of  the 
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Sluin,  to  which  the  rcdus  is  attached,  are  removed  to  a  greater  Ji ft 
taiice  from  the  patella  ;  the  rettus  cruris  is  drawn  upwards,  *  and  the 
vaili  and  cruraeus,  which  are  connected  with  the  coramoR  tendon, 
and  now  wholly  feparated  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  patella, 
are  draw  n  up  likewife,  and  the  two  portions  of  the  fra,6lured  paicll  i 
are  removed  to  a  confiderable  diflance  from  each  other.  The  author 
remarks  that,  in  confequcnce  of  this  removal,  there  is  no  union  by 
callus,  but  by  ligamentous  fibres ;  a  circumftancc  which  does  not 
arife  in  any  other  fpecies  of  fradlure.  We  lhall  conclude  with  ob- 
ferviog,  that  the  whole  of  this  Effay  merits  the  attention  of  chiriir- 
gical  readers.  7'hc  pradice  refulting  from  Mr.  Sheldon’s  pbferva- 
tions  has,  wc  believe,  been  in  ufe  with  many  for  fonie  lime,- 

Art.  26.  F ui'ther  Oh/er-vations  on  the  Stone^  Gravel,  and  all  other 
calcilous  Obfirvations  of  the  Urinary  PaJ[ages\  ^joiih  addition*  al  Profs 
'  cf  the  Ejjicacy  of  a  neve  Difeovery  in  the  Cure  of  thefe  Difeafes*  Ify 
ii.  Perry,  Surgeon*  8vo.  js.  Murray.  London,  1789. 

This  pamphlet  contains  chiefly  additional  proofs  of  the  elflcncy  of 
Mr.  Perry’s  folvent  for  the  Hone  in  the  bladder.  Many  refpedable 
names  are  mentioned  as  vouchers  in  favour  of  the  medicine ;  and  wc 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  pofitive  teftimonials  adduced  by  the 
author  in  its  recommendation. 

'  POLITICAL. 

Art.  27.  Authentic  Corr^fpondence  betvoeen  his  Grace  the  Dale  of  Rich  ^ 
mond  and  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Rawdon ;  veith  an  Appendix,  contain^ 

.  ing  authentic  Papers  refpeSiing  the  A  fair  hetveeen  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Lieutenant -Colonel  Lenox*  8vo.  is.  Ridgway. 
London,  1789.  ’ 

*  The  duel  betwixt  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Lenox  is  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  prefen t  pamphlet ;  of  which  the  public  are  already  in 
poflefiion  of  all  the  facts.  But  the  publiiher,  finding  thefe  fads  to  be 
fi:anty,  has  endeavoured  to  eke  them  out  by  a  republication  of  an 
old  correfpondence  between  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Raw- 
don.  Thefe  have  no  relation  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Le¬ 
nox.  And  fuch  unfair  pradices  of  impofing  upon  the  public,  under 
falfe  pretences,  cannot  be  too  fevercly  iligmacifed. 

A*^T.  28.  A  jhert  Letter  to  Colonel  Lenox  on  his  Conduhl  tovjards  the 
^  Duke  of  York*  8vo.  is.  Kearfley.  London,  1789. 

<  Oh!  rake  not  up  the  afhes  of  my  fathers.’ 

A  different  condud  is  embraced  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet, 
who,  in  order  to  get  into  favour  with  the  Duke  of  York,  endeavours, 
tvith  much  malignity  and  cruelty,  to  defame  Colonel  Lenox,  hor 
this  purpofe  he  brings  forward,  with  great  pains,  every  tad  and  cir- 
cumilance,  in  the  hiilory  of  the  family  of  Richmond,  that  he  thinks 
will  difgrace  it.  Surely  this  is  both  unjuft  and  ungenerous ;  for  wh;^t 
has  Colonel  Lenox  to  do  with  thd  adions  of  his  anceilors;  e^tcept.i^ 
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be  to  imitate  thofe  that  are  praife-worthy,  and  to  avoid  thofc  that 
arc  objcftionable.  Where  is  the  man  whofe  family  is  exempt  from 
cenfure?  And  are  we  to  he  reproached  with  the  vices  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers?  Liberality,  and  every  generous  feeling,  fpurn  at  the  idea. 
But  the  author  mentions  not  Lord  George  Lenox,  the  father  of  the 
colonel.  That  charadler  being  fuperior  to  all  reproach,  (hews  evi¬ 
dently  the  writer’s  views,  for  pafling  over  his  name  in  filence.  As 
an  inilance  of  his  wretched  (hifts  for  flander,  cenfure  is  imputed  to 

Colonel  Lenox  for  not  feeking' reparation  froin  Colonel  St.  L - , 

although  the  author,  p.  21,  fays  ‘  the  Duke  of  York,  with  manly  rc- 
filution,  refufed  to  particularifc  the 'words  or  the  perfon  who  originally 
had  given  the  reprimand'*  [provocation]. 

As  a  partizan,  the  author  may  be  countenanced  by  his  party; 
but  to  the  charafter  of  a  fair  or  impartial  writer  he  has  no  pre- 
tenfions, 

Art.  29.  Political  Adoration  \  or^  An,Addref$  to  the  DeruiL  By  the 
foul  Fiend  F liber tigibhet.  4to. '2S.  6d.  Ridgway.  London,  1789.  . 

Stupid  abufe  of  the  miniftry.  Thus  howl^th  the  fiend  Flibertl^ 
gibbet : 

^  Haljelujah!  mighty  devil! 

Hallelujah!  chief  of  evil! 

Grant,  O  grant  a  further  furlough. 

To  the  black-brow ’d  Baron  Thurlow; 

Spare  Dundas  a  little  longer. 

Make  our  party  daily  llrongcr; 

Give  us  power  and  refolution 
To  o’erturn  the .  conftitution ; 

And  when  we  are  in  your  caves,  ^ 

Let  Old  England’s  fons  be  flaves.* 

Art.  30.'  Letters  on  the  Politics  of  France.  By  a  Gentleman  atParis^ 
8vo.  IS.  Debrett.  London,  1789. 

This  artful  apology  for  the  late  meafures  of  the  French  court  and 
the  grand  monarch,  involves  at  the  fame  time  a  very  plaufible  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  principles  and  adminillration  of  M*  de  Calonne.  The 
intelligent  author,  from  his  mode  of  writing,  feems  a  flatefman  by 
profeflion ;  and  his  various  ftri6lures  on  the  charafteriftic  Writ  and 
conduft  of  nations,  are  evidently  the  refult  of  no  vi|lgar  obiervation. 
'JThc  different  motives 'which  ^influence  the  conduft  of  courts,  and  agi¬ 
tate  '  the  pafliohs  of  the  people  at  large,  which  direct  the  management 
of  the  fonner,,and  fling  the  latter  into  an  uproar,  he  traces  with  phi- 
lofophical  diferimination  and  accuracy.  And,  however  we  may  dillike 
many  of  his  concliifions,  he  leaves  it  in  our  power  to  deteft  their  fal¬ 
lacy,  by  a  chain  of  fair  and  obvious  reafoning.  He  calls  himfelf  an 
Englifhman,  though  apparently  better  acquainted  with  French  than 
^ngiifh.  politics.  On  the  former  he  is  always  clear  and  intelligible ; 
but  on  the  latter  often  runs  into  paradox  and  refinement.  He  is  in- 
tcrefted  alfo  in  the  affairs  of  France,  not  in  thofe  of  England.  But 
he  throws  out  many  hints  occafionally,  concerning  both  kingdoms, 
which  ought  not  in  prudence  to  be  defpifed,  or  even  overlooked  by 
fisher. 
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For' the  ENGLISH  REVIEW^. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  JUNE,  1789. 

THE  DISSENSieNS  AND  CONTESTS  IN  FRANCE  .  • 

ARE  ftill  the  principal  objects  in  the  political  fcenery  of  thf«, 
month.  The  gradual  operation  of  growing  opinion  united 
the  people  of  France  in  perfonal  and  literary  correfpondence  on 
the  flate  of  the  nation ;  this  correfpondence  has  formed  or  re- 
llored  a  national  aflembly ;  that  afl'embly  is  fplit  into  parties ; 
the  king,  the  grand  monarque,  appears  in  the  charafter  of  me¬ 
diator  among  his  contending  fubjefts;  and  all  wife  and  good 
men  concerned  in  the  peace  and  profperity  of  France,  endea-' 
vour  to  affuage  the  fifing  tumults  bycounfels  of  reafon  and  mo¬ 
deration.  But  when  and  where  was  the  voice  of  reafon  and' 
moderation  attended  to  by  great  national  parties,  inflamed  by 
paffion,  proud  of  their  caufe,  and  confident  in  their  ftrength  and 
numbers  ?  In  common  life,  difputes  between  individuals  are 
Ibmetimes  fettled  by  the  interceffion  of  friends,  or  arbiters. 
Why  ?  not  that  individuals  are  lefs  paflionate  and  more  reafon- 
able  in  their  private  quarrels  than  they  are  in  matters  of  general 
concern ;  but  they  dread  chicanery,  the  expence  of  the  law,  and 
the  law’s  delay.  They  are  apprehenfive  left  they  fhould  be 
forced  to  yield  to  legal  decifion,  what  they  are  unwilling  to 
grant  to  the  dictates  of  peace  br~6f  juftice.  But  great  national 
parties,  or  rather  divifions  *,  acknowledge  no  fuperior.  From 
paflion,  and  converfation  with  their  party,  they  magnify  their 
own  power,  and  begin  to  think  of  appealing  from-  words  to 
adfions.  Or,  if  they  do  not  immediately,  and  in  the  fir  ft  in- 
ftance,  refolve  to  take  up  ai;ms,  their  appeal  ftill  is.  not  to  ar¬ 
gument  but  to  force  ;  they  invite  the  aid  of  fome  neighbouring 
independent  power,  friendly  to  their  caufe;  and'  they  rifk  their- 
political  independence  in  order  to  gratify  their  civil  animofity. 
ihe  hiftory  of  all  nations  proves  this;  and  we  (hall  quote  two 
inftances  :  I'he  Scotch  called  in  Edvvard  the  Firft  of  England 
to  fettle  their  internal  difputes,  and  thereby  furnifhed  him  with 
a  pretext  for  claiming  a  feudal  fuperiority  over  Scotland.  The 
Barnevelt,  or  Louveftein  party ;  or,  as  they  have  lately  been 
called,  the  patriots,  in  the  United  Provinces,  invited  the  inter¬ 
ference,  arid  even ‘the  arms,  of  France.  This  invariable  pro- 
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.  •  •  This  term  is,  in  llrianefs  of  language,,  appropriated  to  the  cafe 
of  a  naiioQ  when  fplit  into  two  parties • 
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pcnfity  in  great  public  divilions,  is  acknowledged,  among  the 
principles  that  have  yet  been  fully  and  certainly  eftablifhed  in 
political  fcicnce.  It  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Fox,  than  whom  there 
is  none  who  fees  with  a  quicker  eye  what  is  beft  to  be  done  in 
any  cafe  of  difficulty  or  emergence.  In  a  debate  on  the  ftatc  of 
the  nation^  at  a  time  wiien,  though  the  Mi.ffiichufet  colonies  had 
revolted,  and  New-Jerfey,  Rhode-Ifland,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennfylvania,  had  followed  their  example,  we  were  llill  in 
poireffion  of  New- York,  Rhode-Ifland,  Georgia,  and  the  Ca- 
rolinas;  ‘  Make  peace,’  faid  Mr.  Fox,  ‘  with  the  Americans, 
on  the  principle  of  uti  pcjjidetis.  7'he  colonifts,  freed  froni 
the  preflTure  of  your  p^wer,  which  ferves,  as  the  central  ftone* 
‘  of  an  arch,  to  keep  them  faft  together,  will  break  into  di- 
‘..vifions  againft  one  another.  A  more  favourable  fituation  for 
‘  powder  and  influence  Great-Britain  could  neither  defire  nor 
‘  imagine ;  for  ftie  will  then  infallibly  become  the  umpire  in  all 
‘  American  quarrels,  and  have  it  in  her  power  to  maintain  an 
‘  afcendancy,  and  draw  various  advantages  from  the  revolted 
‘  colonies,  without  any  expence.’  —  It  was  not  in  fate  that 
Great-Britain  Ihould  follow  this  juft  and  profound,  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  found  advice  ;  nor  is  it  the  obje(S  of  thjs  reflection  to 
infpire  a  regret  that  (he  did  not :  what  we  now  infift  on  is,  that 
in  all  great  national  divifions,  formed  neither  ,on  a  fudden  nor 
by  light  or  trivial  caufes,  an  appeal  is  ufually  made  from  verbal 
debate  to  the  fvvord.  May  it,  for  once,  be  falfified  in  the  in- 
ftance  before  us;  may  the  people  of  France  temper  their  zeal 
with  prudence,  and  the  higher  orders  place  their  glory  in  making 
fome  lacrificcs  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  nation  and  of 
mankind  !  It  is  for  all  parties  to  confider  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  take  the  prefent  conftitution  to  pieces  without  violence,  cr 
to  form  it  anew  agreeable  to  any  model  of  abftradled  fpccula- 
tion.  The  greateft  calamity,  as  M.de  Calonne juftly  obferves,  that 
can  poflTibly  happen  to  a  nation,  is  realifed,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  wade  back  to  their  ancient  conftitution  througl^  feas  of 
bloocU 

The  grand  di\  ifion  into  wffiich  the  prefent  commotions  have 
thrown  me  French  nation  is,  that  the  third  eftate,  or,  as  we 
would  fay,  and  they  affeil  to  call  themfelves,  the  commons,  are 
y  equal  in  nun)l)crs  to  the  two  orders  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy 
united  ;  and  they  pofiefs,  through  M.  Necker,-  the  favour  of  the 
king,  who  has-been  taught  to  place  his  glory,  or  at  leaft,  as  he 
tbinks,  his  prefent  tranquillity,  in  even  anticipating  all  their 
defires ;  in  c*KOiing,  in  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  a  ptr- 
manent  council  for  his.  fuccellbrs  on  the  throne,  and  in  facri- 
ficing  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  at  the  (brine  cf  freedom. 
I'his  party  is  joined  by  fmall  detachments,  (to  fpeak^  perhaps  by 
an  ominous  anticipaticn,  in  the  military  ftyle),  from  the  noblefle 
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;ind  the  clergy.  But  the  general  inclinations  of  the  churchy  the 
haute  noblene,  and  the  army,  are  on  the  fide  of  prerogative 
royal ;  and  thus  in  a  kind  of  oppofition  to  the  reigning  fove- 
rcign,  ft  is  of  extreme  importance,  at  the  prefent  moment* 
that  the  heir-apparent  of  France  is  a  minor  and  an  infant! 
Sovereign  princes  and  minifters  of  ftatc  ufually  embrace  different 
icounfels,  and  puriUe  different  meafures,  from  thofe  of  their  pre- 
deceilbrs.  Suppofing,  then,  the  dauphin  to  be  of  age,  and  to 
poflefs  common  fpirit  and  ambition,  is  it  credible  that  he  would 
Dehold  v/ithout  emotion  that  crown,  deftined  for  him,  ftripped 
of  its  brighteft  ornaments?  Nor  would  fentiments  of  regret 
and  indignation  be  oppofed,  in  his  bread,  by  oppofite  fentiments 
of  humanity;  as  he  would  imagine  himfelf,  or  be  taught  by 
others  to  believe,  that  the  new  conflitution  propofed  could  not 
be  lading  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better,  with  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  army,  to 
pj*event  future  anarchy  by  immediate  and  vigorous  exertion. 
Should  a  new  order  of  aftairs  aftually  take  place  in  France,  it 
would  depend. on  the  life  of  the  king,  and  many  other  circuin- 
’dances  buried  in  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  whether  it  Ihould  have 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  confidency  and  drength  as  to  fuper- 
fede  ideas  of  revolution  on  the  acceffion  of  his  fuccellbr.  For 
this  quedioii  will  not,  in  all  probability,  foon  become  obfolete ; 
Has  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  of 
France?  In  the  mean  time,  the  popular  party  appear  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  ;  and  the  third  edate  is  plainly  treading  in  the  foot- 
deps  of  the -commons  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fird.  They  have  declared  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  at  large,  arid  that  tlie  national  affembly-  is  now  legally 
condituted.  This  aflembly  has  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  and  have  voted  that  all  the  exiding 
taxes,  that  had  been  impofed  without  their  confent  were  illegal, 
and  ought  therefore  to  ceafe ;  and  that,  for  the  immediate  fer- 
vice  of  governiTicnt,  they  ihould  now  be  granted  anew,  to  con¬ 
tinue  till  fome  new  provifions  Ihould  be  made,  or  to  the  lad  day 
©f  their  prefent  feffion,  and  no  longer.  They  have  determined,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  adl  with  moderation,  by  leaving  the  door  at  all 
times  open  to  their  brethren  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  We 
have  here  detailed  thefe  fads,  as  they  will  convey  a  juder  idea  of 
the  date  of  the  conted  than  more  general  relations.  . 

Regularity,  or  a  fydem,  is  of  infinite  confequence  in  all  in¬ 
ternal  political  diffenfions.  Even  the  few^  in  this  manner,  united 
by  principle  and  prompted  by  animating  paffions,  have  rifen,  in 
many  indanccs,  to.  govern  the  many.  Had  the  Britifh  loyalids, 
at  lead  in  fome  of  die  provinces  of  America,  been  beforehand 
Vvith  the  republicans  in  forming  themfelves  into  compaft  bo¬ 
dies,  and  extending  their  correspondence,  and  increafing  their 
T  numbers  j 
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numbers,  their  fate  might  have  been  reverfed.  Had  the  nobles 
and  clergy  been  united,  before  the  king  met  the  Tiers  Etat^  in 
a  concerted  plan  for  protecting  the  privileges  of  their  refpc(Stive 
orders,  the  pretenfions  of  The  Third  Eitate  might  ha/e  been 
quafhed,  or  moderated.  ’  Whether  the  formation  of  fuch  a  plan 
be  not  now  too  late,  and  what  the  effefts  would  be  if  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  clergy  fhould  unite  in  the  common  caufe,  is  a  fubieit  of 
various  conjeiiture.  Both  parties,  no  doubt,  would  make  their 
court  to' the  army,  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Seventh 
in  England.  Farther'  than  this  it  is  difficult  to  carry  our 
conjedtures.  But  one  thing  is  ceitain,  that  rnatters  cannotiong 
jcmain  i»i  their  prefent  ftate.  If  the  popular  party  do  not  proceed 
in  the  eftabindment  of  that  conftitution  which  they  have  in  view, 
they  muft  fall  back  into  their  former  infignificance.  It  is  not  in 
tiic  nature  of  any  fpirit  to  remain  ftationary;  it  muft  either 
advance,  or  retreat.  If  nothing  farther  is  done  by,  or  for  the  Tiers 
Efaty  their  caufe  is  eftedtually  and  for  ever  ruined.  They  arc 
m  ^the  hopciefs  ftate  of  thofe  backfliding  Chriftians  to  whom 
cafuifts  apply  the  words  of  the  aix)ftle,  ‘  For  it  is  impoffible  for 

*  thole  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tafted  of  the  hea- 
^  venly  gift — if  they  (hall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  fc- 

•  pentance.’  A  lifllefTnefe  and  indifference  to  the  caufe  of  the 
patriots  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  ancient 
fpirit  of  the  French  government,  by  an  oppofite  current,  as  in 
England,  afeer  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  the  prevailing  paffion  was 
everything  in  favour  or  inonaichy* 

THE  GENERAL  AFFAIRS  OF  EUROPE.  ^ 

How  greatly  is  the  condition  of  France  changed  from  what  it 
was  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  moft  fubtle  and  enterprifing 
politician  of  his  time,  Comptc  dc  Vergennes,  united  many  ftates 
and  kingdoms-  in  a  confederacy  againft  the  Englifh  nation?  It 
was  the  grand  object  of  this  ftatefman’s  policy  to  exalt  the  rela¬ 
tive  power  of  France  in  the  fcale  of  nations,  by  humbling  that 
of  Great- Britain.  I'his  objedl  he  feemed  fully  to  have  attained 
by  cftablifhing  the  influence  of  France,  and  roufing  a  fpirit  of 
fcoftility  againft  England,  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain,  America, 
Auftria,  and  Turkey.  His  intrigues  extended  even  to  Mount 
Caucalhs  and  the  confines  of  the  Perfian  empire,  where  he  in¬ 
cited  certain  barbarous  princes  to  keep  the  Ruffians  in  play,  by 
thcir^boftile  incurfions,  left,  when  the  ftorm  (hould  break  out,  that 
nation  fhould  afiift  the  bmgliih.  What  is  the  refult  of  this  grand 
alliance  ?  I'he  glory  of  France  has  been  tarnifhed,  not  pro¬ 
moted  by  it  *,  her  inordinate  ambition,  as  often  happens,  has 
contributed  to  her  fall.  The  enormous  expence  Ihe  in¬ 
curred  to  fupport  the  American  war,  has  produced  the  prefent 
aiTcmbly  of  the  States-General ;  it  was  the  afiembling  of  the 

States- 
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'Statcs-Gencral  that  gave  occafion  to  her  prefcnt  troubles;  and* 
her  difordcred  finances  and  internal  troubles  united,  liave  reduced 
her  to  the  humiliating  necellity  of  deierting  her  allies,  feme  of 
them  in  circumftances  of  danger,  incurred,  through  the  firm  ex¬ 
pectation  of  her  afliftance.  Sweden  and  Turkey  are  left  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Ruffiaris  and  Auftrians.  In  Holland  the  patriots 
are  wholly  difeomfited,  and  the  power  of  the  ftadtholder  reftored’ 
and  confirmed  by  the  joint  authority  of  Pruffia  and  Great- 
Britain.  Thus  a  few  years  have  proved  how  much  human  af¬ 
fairs  are  governed  by  caufes  beyond  the  reach  of  politicians  and 
princes.  France,  in  the  emancipation  of  America,  obtained  the 
'  immediate  end* of  the  grand  confederacy  fhe  had  formed  agalnft 
Britain;  but  that  confederacy  is  dllfolved,  France  has  lolt  lier» 
confequence  abroad,  and  her  peace  at  home ;  while  Britain  hap¬ 
pily  enjoys  both. 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

We  cannot,  however,  aferibe  our  prefent  ftinfliine  to»our 
own  councils,  or  affirm  that  our  own  righthand  has  faved  us. 
ProfeSio  in  omni  re  fortiina  daminatur  The  connexions  of 
things  form  a  labyrinth  in  which  our  reafon  is  bewildered  and 
loft.  After  a  feries  of  blunders,  military,  political,  and  finan¬ 
cial,  we  feel  ourfelves  in  a  fituation  which,  to  other  nations,  is 
an  object  of  envy.  What  ftiall  we  fay?  War  and  peace  have 
their  regular  and  almoft  fixed  periods.  While  we  are  at  war, 
other  nations  reap  the  peaceful  fruits  of  induftryand  commerce ; 
when  other  nations  arc  at  war,  we  have  leifure  to  purfue  our 
advantages  t 

-  -  -  -^"ORTHERN  POWERS, 

The  war  is  continued  with  unabated  vigour  on  the  part  of 
Ruffia  and  Auftria;  and  with  increafed  fury,  it  is  faid,  lince  the 
acceffion  of  the  prefent  Sultan,  young,  high-fpirited,  and  cntcr- 
prifing,.  on  that  of  the  Turks.  This  war  has  its  origin,  like 
moft  European  wars,  jn  this  a^e  of  political  vigilance,  in  a 
fooliih,and  impotent  ambition.  The  other  powers  of  Europe 
would  not  fuffer  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians  to  make  a  partition 
of  Turkey  on  this  fide  the  Hellefpont ;  nor,  if  Europe  were  in¬ 
different,  would  the  Mahommedan  nations,  extending  far  and 
near  in  Afia  and  Africa,  permit,  without  a  ftruggle,  the  difgracc 
of  the  crefeent,  ,and  the  overthrow  of  the  firft^aliph.  Myriads 
of  nicn,  daring  from  religious  enthufiafm,  would  weary  out  the 
peffeverance  and  refources  of  their  foes ;  and,  if  they  mould  be 
unable  to  drive  the  battle  from  their  gates,  would  quench  its 
flames  by  their  blood.  It  is  aftoniftiing  that  the  cabinets 
of  Peterfburgh  and  Vienna  fliould  ever  imagine  that  their  cora- 
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bincd  cfForts  would  accomplifli  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Turk% 
fupported  by  all  that  the  political  Jealoufy  of  Europe  can  fuggelt 
or  furnini ! 

FINANCES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  fchcme  of  paying  ofF  the  national  debt,  by  taking  from 
the  one  hand  and  giving  to  the  other,  may  juftly  be  pronounced 
to  be  a  POLITICAL  sophism..  The  public^  is  at  once  debtor 
and  creditor.  It  is  the  interefl  of  every  creditor,  when  the  debt 
that  b  owing  to  him  is  very  great,  not  to  fqiieeze  his  debtor  too 
hard,  left  he  be  difeouraged,  and  either  abandon  himfclf  to  un- 
produftive  defpair,  or  make  his  efcape  out  of  the  country ;  ftill 
•  more  than  this  ought  the  creditor  to  be  gentle  towards  the 
.debtor  when  he  is  that  debtor  himfelf.  To  impofe  taxes  for  the 
difeharge  of  the  public  debt,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  covetous 
man  in  Moliere,  who,  chagrined  beyond  meafure  at  the  lofs  of 
his  money,  .and  ignorant  whom  to  accufe  of  the  theft,  and  where 
to  apply  for  reftitution,  feizes  his  own  left-hand  with  the  right, 
and  cries  out  in  a  paroxyfin  of  paflion,  ^  I  will  charge  myfclf 
♦  with  the  robbery.’ 

The  people  of  England  are  already  opprefled  too  much  with 
taxation  j  which  tends,  more  or  lefs,  to  difeourage^induftry.  They 
incrcafe  the  price  of  labour  and  of  living,  and  compel  the  ma- 
nufadurer  to  migrate  to  other  countries,  where  labour  as  well 
as  fubfiftence  is  cheaper  j  and  where  he  is  njore  likely  to  enjoy 
in  fecurity  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  without  being  overtaken 
unawares  by  new  and  never-ceafing  taxes.  It  is  thus  that  ma- 
niifaftures ‘have  migrated,  and  muft  continue  to  migrate  north¬ 
ward,  through  England  into  Scotland.  This,  now  thit  Scotland 
is  united  to  England,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  But  will  the  mi-r 
gratfon  of  manufaftures  ftop  here  ?  No !  The  ocean  that  limits 
the  territory  of  Britain  will  only  ferve  to  excite  the  enterprife, 
and  extend  the  views  of  the  opprefled  Britifti  manufadlurer  ^ 
cfpecially  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  not  only  Ireland,'  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  Holland,  but  even  France  and  Auftrla,  aiid  other  ar¬ 
bitrary  ftates,  have  learnt  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubfifts 
between  wealth  and  induftry,  and  induftry  and  freedom.'  Let 
us,  therefore,  in  this  our  generation,  while  yet  it  is  day,  and  the 
noon-tide  of  liberty,  do  whatfoever  our  hand  findeth  to  do  with 
all  our  might;  and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  hoard  up  a  fortune 
by  taxes  mawn  from  the  vital  energy  of  the  people,  create  one 
by  lightening  their  burthens,  and  expediting  and  encouraging 
them  to  a6tion.  As  this  is  an  important  fubjedF,  and  either  un¬ 
touched,  or  little  infifted'on  by  politicians  and  financiers,  let  us 
endeavour  to  illuftrate  it. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Firft,  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
confifts  in  its  induftry. 

Secondly, 
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.  Secondly,  That  the  exercife  of  ingenuity,  cnterprife,  and  large 
Undertakings  or  concerns,  cannot  have  place  without  a  capital* 
Thirdly,  The  annual  million  of  a  finking  fund  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  capital  laid  out  by  the  nation  at  a  very  low  interell^ 
inftead  of  being  employed  in  trade  aiKl  manufa£lures. 

Fourthly,  Befides  the  difference  between  extremely  low  in- 
tereft,  and  the  immenfe  returns  of  trade,  there  is  the  expcncc  of 
collection. 

Fifthly,  The  object  of  the  finking-fund  is  twofold:  firft,  tbq 
ftability  of  public  credit ;  feconJly,  the  benefit  of  pollcrky* 

With  regard  to  public  credit,  it  will  never  be  ihaken  while . 
we  can  pay,  though  we  fhould  never  diminifh  our  debts*  Even 
towards  the  end  of  the  American  war,  government  was  able  to 
borrow  more  money  than  it  wanted.  But,  without  a  finking- 
fund,'  the  very  progrefs  of  time  would  alleviate  the  burthen  of 
the  national  debt,  by  the  gradual  depreciation  of  money.  Oji 
the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a  ftanding  army,  the  pay  of  a  common 
Ibldier,  fixpence  a-day,  was  calculated  and  fixed,  on  the  principle 
that  the  foldier  fhould  be  placed  on  the  fame  footing,  with  regard 
to  income,  with  an  ordinary  mechanic,  as  a  fhoemaker,  a  taylor, 
&c.  who,  from  1633  to  1660,  the  period  when  the  two  oldeifc 
regiments  were  ralfed,  earned  per  diem,  on  an  average,  fixpence* 
But  an  ordinary  mechanic,  at  this  day,  in  any  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  can  gain  more  than  triple  that  fum ;  and  in  the  capital, 
and  other  places,  more  than  lix  times  that  fum.  The  medium, 
therefore,-  is,  that  from  the  period  juft  inentioned  to  the  pre-" 
lent,  the  value  of  money  Has  dccreafed  three  fourth  parts  of 
its  value. _  As._comm^*ce  conriiiues  to  increafe,  not  in  an 
arithmetical,  but  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  proportion  to  it» 
prefent  extent,  the  future  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money  muft  be 
extremely  rapid )  fo  great  indeed  as  to  elude  calculation.  This? 
furniflies  a  cojjiplete  refutation  of  the  afiertion  that  the  hoarding 
tip  a ,  finking-fund,  drawn  by  the  unpopular  medium  of  tax¬ 
ation  from  the  people,,  will 'benefit  pofterity.  Even  if  it  did, 
tbe  queftion  cf  the  Irifhman  might  be  fairly  put,  ‘  I  pray  you, 

^  whit  did  ever  vostertty  do  for  us  ?’ — Sufficient  for  il)€  day  if 
I  the  evil  thereof  But  this  opprefiive  and  odious  finking-fund  will 
net  be  a  benefit  to  .pofterity;  it  will  be  a  lofs  to  pofterity,  It 
tranfmits  to  our  fucceflbrs  a  depy'eciatcd  fum  of  money,  or  eapikfl^ 
inftead  of  the  fruits  of  that  labour  which  thij  capital  would  now  ' 
purchafe.  It  i.s,  as  if  an  Englilh  manufafturer  fliould  fend  to  his 
friend  in  T'imbGchtoo^  or  in  Acapulco^  guineas  and  other  golden 
Coins,  inftead  of  Britifti  manufactures.  Jt  is,  as  if  a  landholder 
or  farmer,  inftead- of  improving  his  eftate  or  farm,  IhouJd  lock 
up,  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandchildren,  his  guineas,  and  crowms, 
half-crowns,  in  his  ftrong  box. 

A  gca- 
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'  A  gentleman  In  North- Wales,  who  farmed  his  own  eftatr, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  ereft  in  his  garden  a.moft  fantaftical  ajiJ 
cxpcnfive  fummer-houfe,  which  drained  him  of  every  (hilling  of 
bis  ready  money,  and  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  mortgag¬ 
ing  fomc  acres  of  his  land.  Chagrined  at  his  own  folly,  he 
made  a  vow  to  redeem  his  acres  at  any  expence,  and  even  to  re¬ 
place,  if  poffible,  his  ca(h  in  his  coffers*  He  began  to  look 
fharp  after'  the  economy  of  his  family,  and  make  a  variety  of 
paltry  favings.  He  at  laft,  finding  all  thefe  of  very  little  -efficacy, 
came  to  the  refolution  of  felling  part  of  the  hay  that  (hould 
have  fed  his  cattle,  the  corn  that  (hould  have  been  given  to  his 
horfes,  and  the  feed  that  (hould  have  been  fown  in  the  ground. 
His  cattle  became  lean,  his  horfes  fell  off,  and  his  fields  were 
unproduftivc.  The  refult.of  all  this  management  was,  that  the 
returns  of  his  eftate  decreafed  in  a  threefold  ratio,  to  the  increafe 
of  his  (lock  in  money. 

There  is  a  (Irong  refemblance  between  the  cafe  of  this  Welch 
gentleman  and  that  of  the  Britifh-  nation.  The  fantaftic  build¬ 
ing  in  which  we  were  fo  long  engaged  was  rearing  our  colo¬ 
nies,  and.  the  American  war,  proudly  begun,  foolifhly  con- 
du<£lcd,  and  worfe  ended.  We  make  a  (hew  of  economy,  which 
avails  little  more  than  the  Welch  gentleman’s  faving^s  in  his  tea 
ari  fugar,  and  we  abfurdly  cramp  the  energy  of  xnduftry  by 
taxes  on  taxes  ;  nay,  by  new  exaciions,  at  a  time  when  we  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  .  great  fource  of  our  burthens 
would  be  dirtiinilhed.  This  mode  of  lightening  by  prelling  down 
^[it  joad  of  our  difficulties,  is  truly  abfurd  and  provoking. 

Is  this  (latement  of  the  fa£l  falfe  or  exaggerated  ?  Have  not 
adminiftration  made  a  demand  of  a  million  fterling  for  propping 
the  finking  fund  ?  But  unforefeen  emergencies  occafioned  this 
demand.  Unforefeen  emergencies  happen  in  every  family,  in 
every  (late ;  and  they  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  every  fyftem 
of  economy.  The  extra  or  unforefeen  expences  of  the  laft  three 
years,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  that  is,  on  an 
average,  to  two  hundred  thoufand  a-ycar.  Can  we  reafonably 
expedt  that  any  future  period  of  equal  duration  will  not 
involve  additional  expences  to  an  equal  amount?  The  laft 
three  years  have  formed  a  peaceable  and  floiiri(hing  period. 
How  long  then  lhall  we  deceive  ourfelves?  How  long  (hall 
we  exhauft  our  ftrength  in  rolling  the  (lone  of  Sysyphus, 
which  ever  and  anon  muft  return  with  an  increafed  impetus  on 
our  heads  ?  This  unexf>c6led  demand  of  a  million  for  filling  up  the 
(inking-fund  is  an  exa£l  counterpart  to  the  fubjecl  of  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  French  minifters,  M.  Necker  and  M.  de  Calonnc. 
Mr.  Nccker,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  had  provided  a  finking-fund; 
but  iol  inftead  of  a  linking-fund  tliere  was  an  amazing  deficit. 

6  M.  Neckcr 
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M.  Necker  acknowledjjcs  this  dcticit,  und  gravely  fcts  himleift 
by  way  of  apology,  to  ihew  how  it  happened.  RI.  de  Calonr.c 
Tery  reaibnably.  replies,  that  rcalbiis  why  the  deficit  could  not  but 
cxift,  ferve  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  its  cxiltence.  The  con¬ 
tingencies  by  which  it  was  occafionej  ought  to  have  been  taken 
into  that  average  on  which  the  pretended  linking-fund  was 
founded.  Thefe  falfe  ap[>earances  of  hnking-funds  invite  jx>- 
pular  applaufe  at  firft,  but  they  cannot  lland  the  torch  of  realon^ 
er  the  teft  of  time. 

.The  conclufion  to  be. drawn  from  all  this  reafoning  rs,  .tliat 
we  ftiould  let  this  weight  of  the  national  debt  alone.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  phyfics  that  the  momentum,  of  bodies  depends  on  the  quantuni 
of  their  velocity  multiplied  into  that  of  their  matter,  •  Dead  pref- 
fure  is  next  to  nothing.  This  maxim  holds,  in  fome  degree,  in 
moral  concerns,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  in  queftiom 
There  is  neither  genius  nor  good  fenfe  in  haraffing  the  nation 
for  the  eftablilhment  of  a  finking-fund.  It  is  by  better  policy 
that  we  muft  preferve  and  exalt  our  rai>k  among  the  nations. 
The  meafure  fuited  to  the  cafe  in  queftion  is  iimple  and  ob¬ 
vious  :  remove  taxes  where  their  weight  aftedls  induftry.  If 
there  be  a  furplus  revenue  after  this,  apply  it  in  bounties,  or 
in  any  way  that  inay  beft  promote  general -and  produftive  ex¬ 
ertion.  Be  careful  of.  one  thing,  never  to,  add  to  the  national 
debt.  Let  the  fupplies,  on  new  and  great,  emergencies,  be 
raifed  boldly  within  the  year.  By  a  wile  policy  the  nation  would, 
foon  be  in  a  condition  to  fuilain  any  Ihock,  without  drawing 
bills  on  pofterlty.  And,  by  raifing  the  fupplies  within  theyear,i 
this  farther  advantage  would  arife,  that  the  miniftry  could  not 
carry  on  any  project,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  without  the 
general" concurrence  of  the-nation.  It  is  not  the  debt  already 
contrafted,  however  great,  that  is  the  evil  we  ought  to  dread  ; 
4t  -is  tl>e  ^readinefs  of.  minifters  to  impofe^  new  taxes  -  on  every 
fubjeft  that  will  bear  them»  that  we  fhould  watch  -  with  a 
•vigilant  and  jealous  eye.  .  I'hey  lie  in  wait,  bn  various  pre¬ 
tences,  to  catch  that  money  which,  left  ^  a  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,,  would  ferve  as  a  fpur  to  general  indiuQtiy. 
Sound  policy,  therefore,,  adopting  the  language  of  Spenfer,  fpe^Ls 
tp  the  Britilh  nation  thus :  .  , . 

’  "  The  very  beft  that  I  can  thee*  advife  '  '  ’•*- 

■  *  Is  to  remove  th*  occafion  of  the  illt  “  '  ' 

* -I  For  when 'the  caufe  whence  mifchief  doth  arife  »  * 

Removed  is,  th’ effeft  furcreafeth  ftill,  •• 

•  V.  :  V  '.  TRIAL  OF  MR.  HASTINGS.  \ 

^‘This  tria?  has  becoine  a  trial  of  patience,  not  only  to  the  ac- 
cufed,'  but  to  the  managers,  the  judges,  and  thC'\^^ole  nation. 


i>fatiQnl  A^iYSi 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  time  and  attention  of  parlla-J’ 
ment,  and  the  fine  talents  of  oppofition,  might  be  better  em¬ 
ployed.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  feffion  to  this 
d;ur  fmall  progrefe  has  been  made  in  this  extraordinary  biifinefs*, 
Mr.  Burke  intimated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  that  great  dif- 
coveries  would  be  made  by  the  examination  of  Major  Scott: 
that  gentleman  ,  has  accordingly,  been  examined ;  has  anfwered 
with  perfpicui^  every  queftion  that,  was  put  to  him,*  and  has 
produced  the  nrft  inftrudHons  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Haftr. 
in^ ;  but  no'  difcovery  of  any  kind'  has*  been  made ;  on  the 
contrary,  every  day’s  proceedings  ferve  to  place  the  general 
conduct  of  Mr.  Ballings  in  a  hidrc  honourable  point  of  view. 
A  variety  of  addrefles,  prefented  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  and. by 
hini  tranfmitted  to  the 'Court  of  direiior^  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Haftings,  have  been  publilhed.  A  more  honourable  teftimony 
Kas  feldom  occurred  to  the  charaftcr  of  an  individual.  Thcfe 
vouchers,  with  another  material  paper,  ‘were  moved  for.by  Ma¬ 
jor  Scott,  in  order  to  Ihew  to.  the  world,  that  the  ^natives  of 
Bengal  have  been  happy  and  contented,  and  had  increafed  during 
the  date  governor’s  adniiniftrationj  in  population,  agriculture, 
and  commerce.  This  ftatement  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
necellary  that,  were  mankind  to  form  their  opinions  from  what 
they  hear  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  it. might  be  fuppofed  that  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Cortez  andPizarro  on  the  firll  difcovery 
of  America,  were  inferior  to  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
Britilh  adminiftratlon  in  Bengal.  We  have  a  pleafure  iniadding^ 
that  authentic  advices*  from  India  have  effecluaHy.  contradidled 
the  fables  that  were  told  relative  to  Deby  Sing.,., The  teftimo- 
nials  relative  to  Mr.  Haftings,  are  fo  well  .  authenticated  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  contain  the  voluntary  and  unbiaffed 
fentiments  of  the  people ;  and  the'fadls  which  they  aflert  are 
confinned  by  every  gentleman  who  has  arrived  this  ye^  from 
Bengal.  , 

SLAVE  TRADE. 


'  At  the  fame  time  that  a  profecution  is  carrying  on  againft  tlie 
man  that  faved  our  pofleffipns  m  the  East-Indies,  the  emanci- 
pation.of  the  negroes  is  attempted,  in  order  tp  get  quit  of  what 
territory  remains  to  us  in  tlie  West.  Thp  Minister,  who 
voted  for  the  Impeachment  of  .Mr;  Haftings,  has^H^^bis 
countenance  alfo  to.  the  total  and  unqualified  abolitiol)Ij^^:$yery. 
In  both  cafes  lie  a£led  politically,  and  it  is  probablpcd^'i^;^^  . 


c 

not  fincere  in  either-^.  .  :  .  .  '  /.j,.  \ 

(tS*  Nothing  but  a  niuijh  to  Jo  jufiict  to  Dr^T^^s  learned  Dijfertatlon  has 
prevent  id  our  tahhg  notice  afjt  before^  In  our  next  nve  pftpeje  it  to  appear. 

Communications  for  The  Ei^c^ish  aze.requejicd  to 

be/ent  /i?  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrcet,  London;  nAjhere  Sub^ 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  rejpe^fully  defred  to  gi^'f 
their  Namesx 


